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ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 





I. Michaclis’s /ntroduction te the New Teflament. 
( Continued from Vol. XVIII, P. 142.) 


Il. Remarks on Michaelis’s Intredu€tion to the New Teflament, Vols, 
IH. and IV. Tranflated by the Rev. Herbert Marjh, and aug- 
mented with Notes. By way of Caution to Students in Divinity. 
Svo. Pp. rig. 28. 6d. White. 1802. 


HE importance of Marth’s Tranflation of Michaelis’s Jntreduc- 

tion ta the New Te/tament is tuch, that if we have done jultice 
to the firft part of it, our theological readers, muft long ago have 
looked with fome impatience for cur account of the fecond. The 
interruption has indeed been uncommonly long, but it could be ac 
counted for to the fatisfa€lion of all our readers, were it proper io 
lay before the public details of perfonal and comeftic diftrefs. This, 
however, is not proper; and therefore, without any farther preface, 
we fhall re-commence our labours, which we bope to complete in 
fuch a manner, as to render them, even at this late period, not alto- 
gether unworthy of regard. 

The fecond part of this elaborate work confifts of thirty-three 
chapters, which are generally divided into a greater or Jefs number of 
feftions, and fix of them illuftrated by the tranflator with learned 
Notes, to which is added a diflertation on the origin of the three 
firft yofpels. It feems to have been that diilertation which gave rife 
to the Remarks, by way of Caution ts Students in Divinity. Thefe 
confifted at firft of only forty-three pages; but they drew from Mr. 
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114 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


Marth a reply of thirty-nine pages, entitled, Letters to the anonymous 
Author of Remarks on Michaelis and his Commentator, which were pub. 
lithed by Mefirs. Rivingtons, in 1802. The letters are written ina 
ftyle of contemptuous fuperio:ity, to which, with all our refpect for 

r. Marth (great and fincere as that refpeé is), we cannot admit 
that either the fubjeét of the Remarks, or the manner in which Mi- 
chaelis and his commentator were treated by the remarker, gave juf 
provocation. ‘The confequence was, that the anonymous author pub. 
lifhed a fecond edition of the Remarks, with a preface and notes in 
reply to Mr. Marth ; but as the public is never long or deeply in- 
terefted in the farcafms of angry polemies, we fhall take no farther 
notice of this controverfy, than as it tends to illuftrate or correét the 
obfervations and reafonings cf Michaelis and his commentator. 

The firft chapter of the fecond part of the Introdu€tion to the New 
Teftament, treats of the name, number, and arrangement of the 
tanonical gofpels ; but it contains nothing that can long arreft the 
attention of the reader. The fecond is of greater importance. Itis 
divided into eight fe€tions, in which the author takes notice of fome 
apparent contradictions in the gofpels; anfwers the objeGions ufually 
made to the Evangelilts, an account of their apparent contradictions 
re{peting the order of time; lays down rules to be obferved in making 
a harmony of the gofpels ; confiders the confequences of real contra- 
dictions, fuppofing them to exift in the four gofpels; gives an ac- 
count of the principal harmonies that hay@been already made}; pra 
pofes a harmony of his own; and attempts, Lut with no great fuc+ 
cefs, to reconcile to that harmony the events of two very actively ems 
ployed Sabbaths. 

In all this there is much that is intitled to praife; not a little that 
is mere learned trifling; and fome things that call for cenfure. On 
the fubject of apparent contradictions the following obfervations ar¢ 
incontrovertibly juft. 


« When feveral perfons, who have been eye-witnees to one and the 
fame tranfaction, give feparate and independent accounts of it, it is hardly 
poflible that they fhould coincide in every trifling particular. I appeal to 
any experienced lawyer, whether he would not fufpe@ the truth of a docu 
ment, containing an examination, on which twenty witneffes gave the 
fame an{wers to the fame interrogatories? And if they agreed likewife in 
their expreflions, there would be ground to fufpeét that the examiner had 


drawn up the depofitions himfelf, and either had not interrogated the wit-- 


nefles at all, or had fuggefied to them the anfwers, in order to carry his 
point. The reafon why apparent contradi€tions are unavoidable in the de- 

fition of feveral eye-witneiles to the fame tranfadtion, is ealy to be al 
Signed. They do not all obferve every minute circamftance of the tranf 
action, but one pays particular attention to one circumftance, another 
another circumftance; this occafions a variation in their accounts, which it 
is fometimes difficult to reconcile. This happened, likewile, to the Evan 


* gelifts, as I will illuiirate by the following inftance :—St. Matthew, chap. 


Kvili. l—14, and St. Mark, chap. ix. $33—50, relate the fame tran{adion, 
but 
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Michaelis’s Jutrodu€ion to the New Teftament. 11g 


but in different points of view, and for that reafon appear, at firft fight, to 
contradi€t each other.” (Vol. III. Part 1. P. 6.) 


That the contradiction is only apparent our author proves to the 
convidtion of every man willing to be convinced ; but as his reafoning 
is too long to be inferted entire, and as it would lofe much in any 
abridgement that could be mace of it, we mult reter our readers to 
the work itfelf, afluring them, that, in reconciling other apparent 
contradiGtions of the fame kind, he is equally fuccetsful. We muft 
be of opinion, however, that he labours under a great miftake, when 
he fuppofes that the Evangelifts wrote according to the rules of art, 
and Conftruéted their narrations fo, as that the different events re- 
corded fhouid always appear to be connected with cach other, not in 
the regular order of time, but by the relations of motive and action, 
and of caufe and effe&. This idea is rejected by the learned com- 
mentator, who contends that, at leaft, they muft have meant to relate 
the events of the life of their Divine Mafter in the order of time ; and 
that if their relations caanot be reconciled to each other on ¢his fup- 
pofition, the infpiration of fome of them mutt be abandoned. ‘ 

In the opinion of the anonymous remarker, and we heartily concur 
with him, this hypothefis is as groundlefs as the other, if not the moft 
groundlefs of the two. 


“ Michaelis (fays he) allows that the Evangelifis did not write in chro- 
nological order ; which potition his commentator controyerts, The former 
lays, that the difference between an annalitt and an hiflorian arifes out of 
this circumfiance, and that the very excellence of the hiitorian depends 


upon it. The latter argues, that the arrangement of facts is the true cri« 


terion of their fuceeflion, and that the reader is liable to make falfe in- 
ferences if it is violated ; which may be true, in great meafure; but {till, in 
fadt, the beft hiltorians have not Confined themlelves to this, efpecially 
when they have been intent upon what the annaliit regards not, the caufes 
and connection of events, and a clear reprefentation of fuch to the reader, 
infomuch, that it often is not ealy for the chronologer to find the exaé date 
of every event, even as related by the belt hiltorians. None, I believe it 
may iately be afirmed, have tied them{elves down to fo {trict an order as 
the harmonifts with to find in the gofpels. Michaelis further argues, which 
Comes nearer to our fubject, that biographers are apt to take this liberty ; 
which is alfo denied by his commentator ; except fo far as they divide their 
hiftory into fubjeécts or claifes, relating each in order of time. Yet, I be- 
lieve, he will find few biographers fo {tri€ét intheir chronology. I am fure 
the great biographer of clatlical antiquity is not. It is true that he does 
not confound one end of his hero’s lite with the other; he oblerves a ge= 
neral method, but is very little attentive to the particular arrangement, and 
olten digresles as the fubje@& or his fancy leads him away; infomuch, that, 
without other affifiance, a chronologer would be puzzled to make out a 
very exact arrangement of his facts. Notv I thould deny that the Evange- 
lifts are either to be confidered as hiftorians or biographers, I mean that 
they are not fuch fimply. It is true that they have made hiftory the vehicle 
of all the infru@ion which they convey, and that fome parts of the golpels 
are purely hiftorical ; as their account of the birth and infancy, of the fuf-, 
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#5 ORIGINAL CRITICISM, 


ferings and refurreGtion of Chrift. They fet out each of them with the 
former of thefe, and the latter are the common conclufion of all. But of 
what does the intermediate part contift? Not, certainly, of a regular life 
of Chriti, purfued, in ftrict order, from one end of it to the other; but of 
his minifiry, confifting of two things, miracles performed, and doétrines 
delivered. Searcely any other faéts are meric unlefs incidentally, and 
for the fake of thefe. Now thefe are not to be confounded together, fo as 
that the laft fhall be firft, and the firit lafi; fomething of order and method 
mult be oblerved, becaule a former miracle or doctrine may be introductory 
{o a latter: but there is no neceility for a very exact chronological rule, 
The miracles are indeed hiftorical facts, and, therefore, it is neceflary 
that they be firi€tly tiue, with the material circumliances attendant upon 
them; but it is often immaterial which happened firit, and which fecond, 
and fo of the dottrines, which were delivered firft, and which afterwards, 
That the Evangelilts were regardlefs of the exatt order of time, as unne 
ceflary to their purpofe, is, I think, fufhciently intimated, by their having 
given few dates: the three firfi having not’even given enough to determine 
the duration of our Lord’s minijiry. And St. John, whofe method js 
more {iriét, has not even left this queftion clear of doubt. In thort, the 
whole difficulty ariles from giving to the gofpels a character which their 
authors never intended they fhould have, that of being purely hiftorical. 
It they were to be compared to any work of claflical antiquity, I know of 
none which bears fo near a refemblance to them as Xenophon’s Memore 
$ilia, ‘That author alfo begins from a certain point, and ends with an hil 
torical detail of the death of Secrates. The intermediate parts contitt of 
leveral examples of the difeourfes of Socrates, ieleled and put together 
not without method, but by no means in exaét order of time. And they 
have not for that realon the lefs weight. In neither cate has the author 
made himfelf fubjecit, equally with the hiftorian or biographer, to the laws 
of chronology.” (Remarks, Pp. 10--14.) 


Taefe are jutt obfervations ; and perhaps they may reccive fome 
additional weight from the fact, that this mode of writing has not 
been confined to the Evangelifts and claffical antiquity. It has been 
very generally adopted by modern writers of anecdotes, or of fueh 
works as we know by the name of ana, of which the obje& is t 
difplay the hero’s character from his own fayings and actions, re 
corded with very little regard to the order of time. ‘The life of John 
fon, by Bofwell, which, whatever be its faults as a piece of compo 
fition, certainly exhibits, in the converfations and repartees of the 
face, a juft view of his wifdom and his w't, abounds with digreffions 
from chronological order, though the bafis of it was a journal regu 
larly kept by the author; and had any other of Johnion’s intimate 
friends publifhed, from a fimilar journal, a woik on the fame plat 
and for the fame purpofe, there would, undoubtedly, have been @ 
manv chronological difcrepances in the two narratives, as Michaelis 
and his commentator have found in the three firft gofpels. Bofwell 
indeed, informs his reader when he deviates from chronological ordety 
in confequence of having forgotten or neglected to infert certain com 
verfations in his journal; but if he had not previoufly profe/fed # 
surite from a journal, and in the order of time, which the Evangelils 
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Michaelis’s /ntroduction to the New Teflament. 1I7 


no where do, he might have withheld this information, and get chal- 
lenged to himéelf al! the credit that is due to a man of veracity, 

For thefe and many other reaions, which will occur to the intelli- 
gent reader, we are of opinion that no good can potholy arife from 
attempting to force every thing recorded by the Evangelitts into the 
order of time; for it is apparent, that in recording many of our Lord’s 
difcourfes and miracles, they paid no regard to that o:der,” but ‘* fet 
down” doctrines taught, and miracles pertormed, as choice things arofe 
in their own memorics, ‘Harmonies, as the remaiker obferves, are 
certainly of confiderable ufe in bringing together parailel paflages, that 
they may be compared, for the purpofe of mutual illultration, and in 
thi¢ view we know not, perhaps, a better harmony than that which is 

ropofed by Michaelis; but as the Evangelifts wrete not with the 
words of man’s wifdom, it is worfe than ufelefs to bend their narratives 
into a conformity with the laws of criticifm; and he mutt have firange 
notions, indeed, of infpiration, who pronornces them uninfpired, be- 
caufe they have occafionally recorted facts in a different order of fuc- 
cefion, or with fome liti!e variation of the atcendant circumftanccs, 

In the third chapter Michaelis treais of the caufe, why Se. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, and alfo St. Mark and St. Luke, have, in {cve- 
ral inftances, a remarkable verbal harmony, though the one did noe 
copy from the writings of the other; but the chapter is remarkable 
for nothing but a difplay of the author’s extreme inaccuracy, and 
little acquaintance with the idioms of pure Greek, That feveral of 
the paflaxes which he has quoted as harfh Hebraifms, are authorized 
by claffical writers of Greek is completely proved by his learned come 
mentator, who has likewife dete€ted him, in one or two inftances, 
adding or inferting a word in order to make a Hebraifm of a phrafe, 
which even Plato or Xenophon might have employed had they been 
writing on fuch a fubject. 

In order to account for the verbal harmony, which he partly found, 
and thus partly made among the three firft gofpels, he fuppofes that 
St. Luke, as well as St. Mark, and the tranflator of Sc. Matthew 
from Hebrew into Greck, retained, wh:never they found them cor- 
rect, not only the fenfe, but alfo the very expreffions uf thofe fpurious 
gofpels to which St. Luke refers in the preface to hisown. That 
there were {purious gofpels in circulation before the Evangelift fee 
down to write his, feems, indeed, evident ; but that he compiled his 
own gofpel from them will be admitted ty no man who underftands 
the true import of the words in which he fpeaks of thofe, who too/ in 
hand to write gofpels.* Our author, indeed, contends, that he claims 
to himfelf no higher degree of credit than what is due to accurate re- 
fearch ; but that ragnxcrcrdvm’; does not, as this reafoning fuppofes, 
fignify a mere compiler, but one who had the means of knowing per- 
fonally the truth of what he relates, is rendered, we think, incon- 
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* See Lardner’s Hilt. of the Apofiles and Evangelifis. 
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118 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


trovertible by the anonymous remarker.* The folution, therefore, § 


given by Michaelis, of what he and his commentator confider as q 
difficulty, muft be abandoned, and is, in fact, abandoned by the 
_Jatter, who, in a long and learned difiertation, propofes another hy. 
pothefis to account for the verbal harmony among the three firit Evan. 


gelifts. 


This harmony, he fays, is “ inexplicable on any other, than one of the 
two following fuppofitions; either, that St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. 
Luke, copied the one from the other, or that all three drew from a con- 
mon fource. For it is wholly impoiflible, that three hiftorians, who have 
no conne@tion, either mediate or immediate, with each other, fhould 
harmonize as St, Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke do. Even eye-wit- 
nelles to the fame facts, if they make their reports independently of cach 
other, will never relate them in the fame manner, and {till lefs in the fame 
words, Different oblervers regard the fame facts from different points of 
view, the one pays attention to one circumilance, the other, to another 
circumitance ; and even the cicrcumftances which they obierve in common, 
they will arrange and combine in their own minds in fuch a manner, as to 
produce two reprefentations, which, though upon the whole the fame, 
widely differ in the choice and the pof.tion of the refpective parts.” (Vol, 
JIT. Part 2. p. 168.) 


Of the hflorians of ordinary fats, which fall under their own cb. 
fervation, this is certainly true ; and it muit be true, in /ome-degree, 
of all h ftorians, though not of ali in an egual degree. The Evan. 
geliits are the hiftorians of miracles, which muft have made on their 
Imaginations an impreflion too forcible to be ever effaced, and of doc. 
trines which they were called upon by duty, as well as by reverence 
for their Mafter, to treafure up in their memories in his very words, 
Had there not been a remarkable harmony among them, in record- 
ing thefe things, their minds muft have been conftituted differently 
from the minds of all other men; for it is not denied, that in the 
order of their narratives, and in the umimporiant circumflances attends 
ing the facts which they record, there is no fuch wonderful har- 
mony. 

The writer of this article has as vivid an idea at this moment as he 
had forty years ago, of the flath and report of the firft great gun 
which he faw fred ; and as dijtincét a remembrance as he had at the 
diftance of one year, of the effect produced among the crowd conti- 
guous to the gun. It was at a review to which he had gone with 
fume companions, nearly of his own age, the very names of whom. 
he has now forgotten ; as he doubts not but fuch of them as are alive 
may have forg: tten his. Nay, he does not recollect, with certainty, 
whether the regiment reviewed was in the Highland uniform, though 
that uniform is very different from all the other uniforms of the Bri- 
tifh army ; he could not fay in which of the fummer months, not 
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* See the Remarks, Pp. 16-23. 
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Michaelis’s Introduétion to the New Teflament. ry s 5 

gfitively in wat year he witnefied that fcene which to him was fo Bas 
p Wee ue 7 Te ; a. ee 
new and {y (riking; but he is certain that the gun was hred on the ea 
right of the line. Swppofe now, which was probably the cafe, im- eae 
eff ..s tv have been made on the minds of his companions fimilar ta fae 
thofe which were made upon his; will any man doubt but that if three hi. 1 
of them were, at this diftance of time, to give a hiftory of the fume, UE at 


as it prefents itfelf to their minds refpectively, there would be a re- 


markable harmony among them in their manner of defcr.bing the flath +S 
and report of the gun, and its effecis on the jurrounding crowd ; ‘A. i 
whilft they would not harmonize, perhaps, in any other circumftance, PoP oe 
But how weak, even on the mind cf a boy, muft be the impreflion ; 
made by fuch a fcene as this, when compared with the impreffion ie 


made on the minds of the difciples, even by the leat ftriking.of their 
Mafter’s miracles? Let it be remembered, too, as a vniverfal fad, | 

or alaw of human nature, that in proportion as the impreflion made 

onthe mind, by the principal object, is ftrong, thofe produced by the 
lefs important circumitances muft be weak, and therefore liable to be : 
foon effaced, or retained faintly and confufedly. But if thefe facts ts } 
be admitted, (and let the reacer, who has paid any attention to the | 
law of human thought, determine, from what he has experienced in 
himfelf, whether they can be queftioned) it will not, we think, be | . 
neceflary to have recourfe to fuppofitions, to account either for that 1 
degree of harmony which prevails among the three firft Evangelifts, i! ri 
when recording the miracles of our blefled Lord, or for the difcrepan- | 
cy which is found in what they fay of the lefs important circums 
flances attending the performance of thefe miracles. For their har- 
mony in every other detail, the anonymous remarkcr thus fatisfacto- 


rily accounts. 


“I would obferve here, that all, or almoft all, the inflances of verdal 
agreement which he (Mr. Marth) alleges, are taken from the {peeches or 
difeourfes of our Lord: fcarcely any belong to thofe parts which are purely 
narrative. This circumftance, feems to me, to offer a much more realonable Ho 
folution of the difficulty, than his hypothetis. We are no longer concerned i 
with the cafe of eye-witnelles, who do not relate facts in the same manner, 
and still less in the same words. Our hiftorians are of another defcription ; 
they are thofe, who are labouring to repeat, accurately, the fpeeches and 
difcourfes of another; in which eale, even common hifforians would en« 
deavour to preferve the exact fenfe, or, as far as their memory would ferve 
them, the fame words. In feeking to do this, it is not to be wondered at 
that two or three writers fhould often fall upon a-verbal agreement; nor, 
On the contrary, if they write independently, that they thould often mifs 
of it; becaule their memory would often fail them. With regard to the 
facred writers, it is natural io suppose them studious of this very circumstance; 
and we have also reason to think, that they had assistance from above to the same 
effect: and yet it is not neceilary to fuppofle, that either their natural faculty, 
or the extraordinary affiftance vouchlafed them, or both, thould have 
brought them to a perfeét identity throughout; becaufe it was not neceflar 
for the purpoles of Providence, and becaufe it would have affeéted their 
charaGer of original independent witneffes. Let me add, that thefe dif- 
14 courles, 
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courfes, before they were committed to writing by the Evangelitis, mug 
have been often repeated amongtft the Apofiles in teaching others, and in 
calling them to remembrance among themfelves. St. Matthew had cs 
bably often heard, and known, how his other fellow-labourers recollected 
the fame difcourfes which he had felected for his own preaching and wrt. 
ing. We know not how much intercourle they had with each other, but 

robably a great deal before they finally difperfed themlelves, (and it js 
Suidiy econceiveable that thofe, whole hearts burned within them whil# 
Jefus talked with them by the way to Emmaus, could converfe, when they 
met, on any thing but the miracles and difcourles of their Matter.) St, 
Mark and St. Luke had the fame opportunities, even if they were not ori. 
ginal eye-witneffes. 1 admit, then, of a common document; but that de 
cument was no other than the preaching of our blefled Lord himfelf, He 
was the great prototype. In looking up to him, the author of their faith 
and million; and to the very words in which he was wont to dictate to 
them, (which not only yet founded in their ears, but were allo recalled by 
the aid of his Holy Spirit promifed for that purpofe,*) they have given us 
three gofpels, often agreeing in words, though not without much diverfis 
fication, and always in fenfe.” (Remarks, Pp. $2—34.) 


This is found reafoning, to which the learned author adds con- 
fiderable ftrength in the 19th note publifhed at the end of his bigh'y 
valuable pamphlet, a note, in which he completely obviates the ob- 
jeétions urged by Mr. Marth in his /etters, as well as the fenfelef 
cavils of the Jmperial Reviewer, who, had truth been his object, would 
have introduced to the notice of his readers the fecond as well as the 
firft edition of the Remarks, tince both were publithed before the come 
mencement of his critical labours. 

In the fecond chapter of his differtation, Mr. Marth expofes the 
weaknefs of the arguments employed by thofe who maintain that the 
Evangelifts in fuccetfion copied from each other, 


“From the verbal harmony between St. Matthew and St. Mark, one 
writer concludes that St. Mark copied from St. Matthew, while another 
concludes, that St. Matthew copied from St. Mark: from the verbal hat 
mony between St. Matthew and St. Luke, one writer concludes, that St 
Luke copied from St. Matthew, while another concludes, that St. Matthew 
copied from St. Luke: and latily, from the verbal harmony between St 
Mark and St. Luke, one author concludes, that ‘St. Luke copied from St 
Mark, while another concludes, that St. Mark copied from St. Luke. This 





ee 


* St. John XIV. 26. This is indeed a dire@ promife only that the Com 
forter fhould bring all sdimgs to their remembrance, whatever Chrilt had 
faid unto them; but he who knows how clofely words and ideas are linked 
together in the mind, and that they must be fo by the great law of aflocia 
tion, will perceive at once, that, in the prefent cafe, the things which Chrilt 
had faid unto them could not be brought to their remembrance without 
bringing the words which be had uled with them. But Chrif {poke in 
Hebrew, or a diale€t of Hebrew, and the golpels are written in Greek! 
True; and therefore the verbal harmony of the Evangelifts is not always 
perfect, even when there is not a fhade of difference in the fenfe.—R rv. 
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contrariety of conclution from the fame premises, is oceafioned by the cir- 
cumftance, that each writer fets out with a previoully allumed opinion, in 
refpect to the time when the golpels were written, and as this opinion is 
different in different perions, the concluions, which they deduce, mutt 
likewife be different.”’ (P. 178.) 

Thefe are certainly {fufficicnt reafons for rejecting an hypothefis, 
where, as we have feen, no hypothefis is neceflary ; but as fome one 
of the three firtt Evangelifts mutt have wiitten before the other two, 
the fuppofition that they copied from cach other in fucceffion is cer- 
tainly not fo extravagant, as that which makes them all copy from 
anonymous original documents, for the very exiffence of which there 
is not the fhadow of evidence. Griefbach has accordingly fo modified 
this hypothefis, as to compel our author to {peak of it in the followe- 
ing terms, 


« We fee then, that Griefbach’s opinion is an hypothefis, affumed to 
explain, not only St. Mark’s verbal harmony with St. Matthew and St. 
Luke, which objeét it has in common with other hypothefes of this kind, 
but likewife and principally two other phznomena in St. Mark’s Gofpel, 
relative, firft to the arrangement which is obferved in it, and fecondly, to 
its contents. Now that thele two phenomena can be folved by the pro- 
poled hypothetis, may be readily granted: but before we wachods all other 
hypotheles, and adopt this as the true ene, we mult thew, thal no other 
hypothefis can folve the phenomena as weil as the propofed one. For, if 
we can account, in any ealy and fatisfactory manner, for the contents and 
the arrangement of St. Mark’s go!pel, without having recourfe to the fup- 
pofition, that he compiled it trom the golpels of St. Matthew and St. Luke, 
the circumftance, that this fuppotitton likewife explains the two above- 
mentioned phanomena, proves only that it may be true, not that it is fo. 
But it will be thewn hereafter that the contents and the arrangement of St. 
Mark’s gofpel are capable of a very fatisfaclory [olution ona totally different 
hypothetis; and therefore, that every condition, which is requifite, in order 
lo give weight to the proof, that St. Mark compiled his gofpel trom thofe 
of St. Matthew and St. Luke, abfolutely fails. (P. 182.) 


This reafoning is ingenious and folid ; but it operates as well againft 
the totally different hypothefis referred to by our author, as againft 
the hypothefis of Griefbach. If Gricfbach has accounted, in an ealy 
and fatisfactory manner, for the contents and the arrang: ment of St. 
Maik’s gofpel, the circumftance that our author’s hypothefis explains 
thefe two phenomena likewife, proves only that it may be true, not 
that it is fo. The condition, therefore, which is requifite, in order 
to give weight to the proof, fails, according to this reafoning, as well 
in the one hypothefis as in the other; and it remains with the reader 
to judge for himfelf, whether it be moft rational to conclude, that, as 
the Evangelifts cannot be fuppofed to have written all at the very 
fame time, they {ucceffively copied from each other; that St. Mat~ 
thew, St. Mark, and St. Luke, copied from unknown documents which 
cannot be proved to haye ever exifled; or that the trequent converfa- 
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tions which they muft have had with each other about the difcourf 
and miracies of their common Lord, together with the promifed 
teaching of the Comforter, who was to bring all things to their re. 
membrance, are fufhicicnt to account for that agreement in words and 
in manner, which appears fuch a difficulty to the German Divine. 
Mr. Marth ftates, in his fourch chapter, various hypothefes to 
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- folve this difficulty, befides thofe of which we have already taken 


notice ; but as he very completely demolifhes them all, we fhall pafs 
on to that of Eichhorn, which may be conlidered as the bafis of his 
own. This learned Divine, who feems to think no opinion valuable 
which is not new, 


« Suppofes that only ove document was ufed by all three Evangelifts, but 
he fuppufes that various additions had been made in various copies of it, 
and that three different copies thus varioully enriched, were refpectively 
ufed by our three firlt Evangelifis, By a very ingenious analyfis of our 
three firlt gol!pels, he has inveitigated both the contents of the aflumed oris 
ginal document, as it exified in its primitive ftate, and the various addi- 
tions which were made to it in the copies, which he fuppofes were ufed 
by St. Matthew, St. Mark, and St. Luke. The principle which he adopts 
in this inveftigation, is the following :—That all thofe portions, which are 
common to all three Evangelifts, were originally contained in the common 
document ; that the fe€tions, whether great or {mall, which are common 
to St. Matthew and St. Mark, but not to St. Luke, and at the fame time 
accapy places in thé golpels of St. Matthew and St. Mark, which corre: 
{pond to each other, were additions-made in the copies ufed by St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, but not in the copy ufed by St. Luke; and in like 
manner that the feétions found inthe correfponding places of the gofpels of 
St. Mark and St. Luke, but not ‘contained in the golpel of St. Matthew, 
were additions made in the copies uled by St. Mark and St. Luke.” 
(P. 192.) 


As reverence for the character of the facred writers feems_to be a 
fentiment unknown to the divines of modern Germany, it is har.'ly 
worth while to obferve, that hypothefis degrades the three firit 
Evangc¢lifts, riot excepting even © Viatthew himfelf, from the rank 
of original and infpired authors, to that of fervile tranfcribers and 
mean plagiaries; but as the followers of Eichhorn are all philofo- 


phers, they cannot furely think it unreafonable in us to demand 


fome evidence for the exiftence of their aflumed document in 
its various forms. In Britith philofophy it is not enough to fabri- 
cate an hypothelis, which, if admitted in all its parts, would fuffi- 
ciently account for the phenomena of nature; for, fays Newton, 
“© no caufes fhall be admitted but fuch as are TRUE, and fufficient 
to account for the phenomena,” by which we apprehend him to 
mean, that no caufe of any evens fhall be admitted, which we do not 
know to be actually concurring in the produ€tion of that event. 
Hence it is that the doctrine of thoie ancient philofophers, who fup- 
pofed the heavenly bodies to be carried round in their orbits by cone 
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du@ing intelligent minds, is now univerfally and juftly rejected ; not 
hecaufe there may not be many fuch minds 


Of which the beft could wield 





Thole elements, and arm ‘im with the force 
Of all their regions ; 


but becaufe we know nothing of fuch minds being fo employed. 
Eichhorn wou!d undoubtedly have laughed at the man, who, becaute 
it is confeflediy :mpoflible to atlign a mechanical caufe of the phzno- 
mena of gravitation, fhould have gravely demanded of him to admit 
this old hypothefis of condi cting angels; and yet he d mands of us 
to believe, without the fhadow of evidence, that the three firit Evan- 
elifis were mere plagiarics from fome unknown document, only be- 
caufe he thinks that their agreement in words and manner cannot 
otherwife be accounted for! Might they not have been in the prac- 
tice of writing down their Matter’s difcourics immediately after they 
were delivered, and of comparing their notes with each other? The 
fuppofition, if they could write before the day of Pentecoft, is furely 
not unnatural, while it accounts fufficiently for every inftance of their 
reement as well as of their apparent difference. 

In the fixth chapter of this ingenious diflertation, we have an ac- 
count of two hypothefes, the one by Bolten, and the other by Herder, 


“ Bolten affumes, not only that St. Matthew wrote his gofpel in Hebrew, 
but that his Hebrew go/pel was the ground-work of our three firft gof- 
pels, and that thefe contain different Greek tranflations from it: that our 
Greek gofpel ef St. Matthew is a trantlation of the whole of it, to which, 
perhaps, fome additions were made; that St. Mark’s golpel contains a 
Greek extraé from it, and that St. Luke’s goipel likewife contains a Greek 
tranflation of many parts of it, to which St. Luke himfelf made many addi- 
tions, which he derived from other fources. Further, Bolten fuppofes, 
that the Greek tranflation of St. Matthew’s Hebrew original was made be- 
fore the gofpels of St. Mark and St. Luke were written, and that both St. 
Mark and St. Luke had recourle to it.” (201.) 


This is perhaps the moft rational and fober hypothefis which has yet 
been brought to our notice; a3 Herdet’s is certainly the moft extra- 
vagant and abfurd. He fuppo'es a common document; but it was 
not a written document, nor ye: the difcourjes of our Lord treafured up 
in the memories of the Evangelifis themfeives, but a ** mere verbal gol- 
pel, which confifted only in the preaching (xnpuyywx) of the firft 
teachers of Chriftianity.”” As the dilorderly Corinthians, ** when 
they came together, had, every one of them, a plalm, a doétrine, a 
tongue, a revelation, and an interpretation,” fo, it feems, muft the 
Lutheran divines of Germany, when they write of the three firft gof- 
pels, have every one of them an Aypothefis te account for their origin ; 
but it was referved for the author of Oriental dialogues, and of a phi- 
lofophy of the hiflory of man, to fuppote them mere compilations from 
general report ! 

_Mr. Marth having fhewn that to each of thefe hypothefes may je 
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urged infuperable objeClions, proceeds, in the feventh chapter, to pie. 
pare the reader for his own. 


* But, fays he, fince the Aysotkesis of a common Hebrew or Chaldee of. 
ginal may be reprefented in a great variety of forms, and is capable of bei 
combined with various other sujpositions, it is not impotfible that fome fom 
and fome combination, hitherto not made, may folve the phanomena of 
every delcription. In the following inquiry, therefore, an attempt-will be 
made to dilcover, if poflible, fuch a form and fuch a combination as wil 
anfwer the propofed end. For the pha»nomena in the. verbal harmony of 
the Evangeltits, as will appear hereafier, affords fo fevere a teft, that no 
other aflignable caufe, than that by which the etfeéts were really produced, 
can be expecied to account for them. And if it thall appear, on actual 
tria], that only one among the numerous forms of the general by po. 
thefis anfwers our purpofe, we may be certain that none of the others can 
be true. But whether that, which does explain the phanomena in the 
verbal agreement and difagreement of the Evangelifts, is itfelf the true 
one, depends again on the quettion, whether it accounts for the content 
and arrangements of the gofpels.” (Pp, 207, 208.) 

Had we met with this reafoning in the writings of Eichhorn or of 
Herder, we fhould have treated it with a degree of contempt, which 
our re{pect for the ingenuity and erudition of Mr. Marth will not 
permit us to exprefs for any thing which may fall from the pen of a 
man who has deferved fo well of the republié of letters; but we inuft 
fay, that it carries no conviction to our minds. We may, indeed, 
be certain, that no hypothefis can be true which does not account for 
the phenomena which it is invented to folve; but it furely does not 
follow, in any cafe of intricacy or remote antiquity, that the bypo- 
thefis muf? be true, which does account for thofe phenomena, even 
though we can frame but one fuch hypothefis. No mechanical hy- 
pothelis, as we have alre2dy obferved, can account for the phzeno- 
mena of gravitation; the old hypothefis of conducting minds accounts 
for it fufficiently ; but of the truth of that hypothefis we have no ev- 
dence, and therefore we think it much more rational to refer the 
phenomena in gueftion to the fuperintending providence of .God, 
than to contend that the planets muft have each a conducting mind, 
becaufe we cannot frame another hypothefis which accounts for theif 
revolution in élliptical orbits. Our objeClions to Mr. Marfh’s hypo- 
thefis, in the prefent cafe, are ftill ftronger ; becaufe there is not only 
no evidence of its truth, but alio, as we think, fufficient evidence 
that no hypothefis is neceflary. The promife that the Comforter 
** fhould bring all things to the remembrance of the difciples,” was 
certainly made ; and, as we believe it to have been fulfilled, it was 
fuliy fufficient, as we have already fhewn, to account for thofe pha- 
nomena, for which the hypothelig of a Chaldee original was firt 
thought of. 


“ From a minute analyfis of any work it is not difficult (fays the anony- 
mous remarker) to frame an hypothefis which thall fuit all the particulars. 
It is like framing a prophecy after the event. But this is not fufficient. It 
js alfo neceflary, that the hypothefis fhould be probable and unexception 
able in itfelf; that it frould be confiftent throughout ; and if it lead the 
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calling to light any written work unknown before, that there be fome evi- 
dence in fact of the work’s having exiited ; efpecially in a cafe where it 1s 
extremely improbable that it thould be totally loft, and unknown for oges, 
if it had once aétually exified. The author himfelf maintains that his hypo- 
thefis is a very fimple one; which atlertion feems unaccountable, except 
from the fondnefs of the parent to the child. He fuppofes, It. That there 
exified acommon Hebrew document. 2dly. That this original document, 
before it had received any additions, was tranflated into Greek. 3d¢y. 
That the original afierwards received additions of two feveral kinds; fo as 
to form two copies, each having additional circumftances, and additional 
tranfactions, differing from thole of the other. 4thly. That farther addi- 
tions were made, and involved with the former, fo as to form three ditfe- 
rent copies, the originals of the three gofpels of St. Matthew, St. Luke, 
and St. Mark. I abbreviate this according to the author’s own table of 
the genealogy of thefe tran{cripts, as he calls it (being in truth a long and 
dificult. pedigree) for the reader mu(t fee that it might be drawn out into 
many more articles, if every fiep of the procefs were to be ftated fepa- 
rately. But we have not yet done; for Sthly. Another fupplemental 
Hebrew document (Iveucroyx) mult be fuppofed, which was common to 
two of the Evangeliits, but was firft divided into two different copies. 
6thly. and laftly, ‘Phe go!pel of St. Matthew, which we now have, was a 
tranflation from the original, with infertions from thole of St. Mark and St. 
Luke; at the diftance, if I reckon right, of fix fieps from the original do- 
cument.* I leave the reader after this recital, which I truft 1s not in the 
lealt exaggerated, to his own judgment of the limplicity of the hy pothefis. 

“ Meanwhile, under what character are our divine Evangelilts now re- 
prefented? They are become the mere copiers of copyifts, the compilers 
from former compilations, from a farrago-of gofpels, or parts of gofpels, of 
unknown authority every one of them. Where are now the four gotpels of 
Origen, a nou peor VAG eNO toow by T™ UO Tov Cvemvey caxAncie® Tou @sou; to which 
mott certainly the Chriftian Church has fet its feal from the beginning, as 
original authentic documents, the charter of its foundation. The author 
maintains that his hypothetis is perfeéily confiftent with divine: infpiratiow. 
How this can be he afterwards attempts to explain: not fatistactorily in 
my judgment. It muft indeed be a very low degree of inipiration. The 
Holy Spirit is reduced to a very lervile ‘talk, in lupe: intending the labours 
of tuch copiers and. compilers. It can fearcely be taid, as our Saviour pro- 
miled, to teach them all things, and bring all things to their remembrance, 
when all ds copied and tranfcribed.” (Remarks, Pp. 23—26.) 

To induce us to adopt an hypothefis fraught with fuch confe- 
quences, it is not enough to prove that every othcr form of the hypo- 
thelis of an.origina! document is in fome particular defe&tive. This, 
Mr. Marth docs very completely ; but we deny the neceffity of any 
other document than the preaching of our Lord treafured up in the 
memories of the Apoftles, as brought to their remembrance by the 
Comforter; and we demand evidence for the exiftence of any fuch 
document cr documents as are here fuppofed. 


“ Our author, aware of this defeat in the total want of tefiimony in his 
favour, and in the counter-evidence to be derived from the tilence of ail 
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2 Six at leaft in the direct line: five others ate collaterally neceflary on 
«count of the other gofpels, or cleven in all at the leat. 
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antiquity on the fubjeét, has endeavoured to fabricate to himfeif fome lit 
matter of confirmation, of his hypethefis. But here I am concerned to fy 
that, on examining, his authorities, | found a want of fincerity or correcine 
which I thould not have expected in fo learned and refpeciable a write, 
He quotes firlt, the tay Judene evmyyeuer, OF secundum afrstolas, as mentione 
by Origen, St. Jerom, and Theophylaci: but he neglects to inform 
reader that they all quote it as a (purious work, and attribute no authori 
to it. And, if we may judge from the fragments now preierved, it appears 
to have been both {pyrious.and fabulous. He quotes next a fuppoted work 
Called arowmpovrvpele suv Amoco; and adds, that by this name-Julim 
Martyr calls the work from which he cites pailages relative to Chiift’s hi 
tory; faying alioexpre!sly of if xo rwv arrerionwy nes Tw Excivosy Woegano ay 
eviltlaxoas.* Here it is that there is chief cauie of complaint.. The reader 
will be furprifed when | tell him that by this tle Juitin Martyr means the 
four gofpels now extant, and that he has expreisly explained himfelf to that 
purpole.t 1 will give his words: * Os ye cero loAos a Tos yyevOjEv0K ver” ale 
ATonmuovivunow, & xwrsilas tuoyy ux, dutws wagedwxev.” And he proceeds to 
quote the words of Chrift in infiituung the tacrament as we have them 
yow.f Again, he quotes the fame work as giving Chiut the title of Son 
of God. Again, from the fame, * Tiov Oxeu taviov Acys, nals as weesTelellily 
qwoalw wiley 6 @io;,” plainly giving the {ubiiance of the words of St. Matthew 
and St. Luke, as quoting from memory Again, the filence of Chrift, and 
his refuting to aniwer before Pilate, is quoted from the fame. And Matt.» 
20, is quoted verbatim under the fame iitic. As allio Matt. xii. 39, there 
being only a flight difference in the preceding quotation. Again, at once 
Luke xxii. 44, Matt. xxvi. 39.§ In another place he {peaks of the public 
reading of thefe aroumecvenicele Tay swrocjo\w, together with ra ouyyenpucre 
voy weofurey (the Old and New Tetiaments) tn the public worthip of Chrif 
tians.. In fhort, there can be no doubt but thai he. means the four go/pels 
of the New Tefiament. In which cafe the argument turns againit our 
author; for itallo follows that Juttin Martyr knew of no other work of 
that title, nor even of the fame deicription. And we are now {peaking, 
let it be remembered, of an author of the fecond century, who was likely 
to receive, through very few fieps, any thing known to the firft Chriftians.j 
There ariles therefore from hence a very {trong pretumption, that they 
had no fufpicion of the exiftence of any authentic document concerning 
Chrift, prior to thefe which had then taken the name they now bear, 
wayyeue. It is not, therefore, I think, too much to fay, that the hypo 
thefis is contraditory to all hiltory; as well as derogatory from tne autho 

* rity attributed to the Evangeliils, in all ages, as original writers.” (Re 
marks, Pp. 28—30. 











This the Imperial Reviewer has been pleafed to call declamation ; 
but Mr. Marth himfelf feit it to be reafoning, and’ endeavoured in his 








letters to prove it inconclufive. That his endeavours have not beet o 
fe — é 

* Juft. Mart. p, 331, Marg. Edit. Thirl. + Apol. 2, p. 94 #aRe! 
~ Dial. cum Tryph. P. Il. p. 327. § Ibid. 331. ru 


| Irenaeus concurs, and has a chapter on this very {ubjeét, “ Lib. 3. Bj In 
Cont. Har. c. 11. Negue autem Alura numero quam hac sunt, neque rursis Ti the 
Pauciora capit esse Evangelia. “Et intta, ¥ eri omnes et indocti et infuper audaces i in 
qui frafiranter-tpeciem Evangelii, et vel plures quam dictz funt vel etiam 

pauciotes inferunt perfonas Evangelii.” 
fuccefsiul 
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wocefsful the reader, whcfe judgmeat is not warped by the love of 
ovelty, will be convinced by comparing the arguments which he has 
rged in behalf of his original documents, with the 4ixtcenth note, 
xtending from page 70 to page 5, of the fecond edition of his anta- 
onift’s invaluable-remarks. An hypothefis, refting on no foundation 
rnown to the Church of Chrift for 1800 years, cannot now be ad- 
mitted to folve a difficulty purely hiftorical which admits of an ealy 
olution without any hypothefis. We deem it therefore ufelefs to 
wafte the reader’s time or our own in examining how well it is adapt- 
dto ferve the purpofe for which it was formed; but we acknow~ 
e with pleafure, and with fome price, that our countryman has 
lifplayed, through the whole diflertation, both learning and ingenuity 
aftly fuperior to the ingenuity and erudition employed by Kichhorn 
nd his other German friends in their attempts to.account. for the har- 
ony of the three firft gofpcls. We truft, however, to be pardoned, 
hough we declare that his arguments for the exiftence of original 
Jocuments appear not to us by any means fo plaufible, as were thofe 
mployed by Whifton to prove the Apeftolical. Conftitutions a genuine 
ork, and by confequence the moft valuable book of the Chriftian 
criptures. Yet how univerfally and juftly is the hypothehis of Whifton 
ejected, and with what contempt would Mr. Marfh himfelf probably 
eat the man who fhould ferioufly adopt it! 
We return from Mr. Marth to Michaelis, who having treated of 
he gofpels in general proceeds to confider cach of them feparately. 
he fourth chapter of the fecond part of his learned work is devoted 
o the gofpel of St. Matthew and its author. Michaelis is of opinion 
that Matthew and Levi were different perfons ; but that they were 


both tax-gatherers, and both called at the fame time from the receipe 


of cuftom to be difciples, and probably apoftles of Chrift. ‘This opi- 
nion is controverted by his Commentator, and the reafons on which 
itis built fhewn to be inconclufive. He then attempts to difcover 
the time at which the apoltle wrote his gofpel ; and with great judg- 
ment prefers the teflimony of lrenzus to the conjeCtures and reafon- 
ings of more modern critics. On this point Mr. Marth agrees with 
him ; and, to prove that when an hiftorical faét is brought into,dif- 
pute, te/Zimony fhould al ways preponderate over confiderations of fiunefs, 
he urges feveral arguments, which might perhaps be fuccefsfully em- 
ployed againft his own favourite hypothefis. that the three firft gofpels 
were compiled from original documents. The author and commen- 
tator next inquire in what language St. Matthew wrote his gofpel, 
and prove to our entire fatisfaction that he wrote it in Hebrew ; 
whilft they are both decidedly of opinion that the Gofpel according ta 
the Hebrews, which Origen had in his poffeflion, either was not the 
gofpel written by the apoftle, or was even at that early period fo cor- 
rupted as to be j Beant by that learned father a work of no authority, 
In the difcudion of thefe fubjects fix feétions are employed, in which 
the reader-will find much found argument and fober criticifm ; much 
indeed to inftru& and nothing to offend him ; but we helitate to give 
fame character of the feventh fection, 
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In it the author fuppofes that the perfon who tranflated St. M 
thew’s gofpel from Hebrew into Greek may have fometimes mitlak 
the fenfe of the original, and he quotes a few paffages, of tio gr 
importance indeed, in which St. Matthew gives a different account 
the fame thing from Sc. Mark and St. Luke. ** Nor is it difficult 
he fays, ‘* for thofe who are well acquainted with Syriac and Chalde 
which are abfolutely neceflary to a right underftanding of St. 
thew’s gofpel, to difcover :n dubious paffages the words which 
probably uled in the original.” He then proceeds, encouraging him 
felf by the example of St. Jcrom, to inquire what might have bee 
the Chaldee or Syriac words employed by St. Matthew in thofe pat 
fages which he quotes from his Greck gofpel as inconfiltent with & 
Mark and St. Luke. His conjectures muit be confefied to be fing, 
larly happy ; for they completety reconcile the three evangelifts, wh 






















































they are fo eafy and natural as almoft to force conviction on anu At 
willing mind; but even on that account perhaps they are the me and c 
dangerous, for to mere conjecture no authority fhould be allowed tical « 
The Greek copy of St. Matthew’s go!pel, as the learned remark In 
jultly obferves, | thoug 
. the I 
« Is undoubtedly of the higheft antiquity, being quoted verbatim MMMM of a } 
Polycarp, and other apoftolical fathers,* and amply by Jaftin Martyr. Mint 
~ _—~ fee publi: 
Vulg 
* The following are a few inftances in which the reader will judge ti cenry 
himfelf, whether Polycarp and Ignatius have quoted from St. Matthew ai Of th 
the other Evangelilis. feem 
Mn xgwert, (ba pon xeinze, = Mn xguvere, boa yam xgitnte. = Kaas pn xeuverty xan forme 
St. Mat.¢. 7. ¥. 1: Pols Catfy Ce 2. ngsinre. St. Luc. Col even 
Vv. 37. two | 
Ey a iTew PIT CUTE, ave Ep y ettew cents, aiu- Tw yxe auTy wmerpy Of tl 
pitentrorros Dp. St. wet EnInc eras Up bite Poly- TeeeTs, evToaet enonseT a infer, 
Matt. C7. We Be carpi, C. 20 St, Luc. C. 6. v, 38. rupte 
By wa pitew ptteite petten- As th 
Cnoeras ty St. Mare. Brion 
c. 4, Vv. 24. : 
Adis agts core yxe Terror Bscawricpevcy tro Taxus oy 
ec ley muuy wAngacas Tacay . va Angwdy, TOOTH Sx cuacuen P 
Sixasocuny. St. Mat.¢c.3. ue avr. Jon. E jist. thew 
v. 15. ad Smyrn. c. 1. fpuri 
Finc: ovr Cgonjeos ws ob h 


ets Xue MxegmiO ws a. 
wegizisens. St. Mat?.c. 10. 
v. 16. 

Ex yap tov xagrou to Jy- 
door ywacrntles. St. Mat. 
c. 12. v. 33. 


Deovios yivov, ws 6 oPazy tv 
. . 
aTAcW, Xe AXKEPAIOS y aCe 

+ | Ks oe 4 
weecleexn. len. tpist. ad 
Polycarh: ¢. 2. 

Y » 
Davigor 70 dtvcgoy amo Tov 
X@eTOU AUTOV. le ae Efist. 

i. -- S 

ad Epes. Ce 1 4. 


Befides thefe there are many paflages in the epifiles of gests 


Polycarp, as well as one or two in St. Clement’s epiitle to the 


which evidently thew that thofe authors conlidered our Greek golpel of 


Matthew as undoubtedly authentic.—Rev. 
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erom acknowledges that there was no account of its origin. If we muii, 
therefore, accede to the uniform tradition of antiquity, I lee no other way 
of folving the difficulty than to {appofe that St. Matthew publifhed his golpel 
both in Hebrew and in Greek; or at leait that the Greek was written 
under his direction, had his fanétion, and was confidered as his, I fee no 
jnconfiftency in this. He might have firft publithed it in Hebrew for the 
fake of the fewith converts; then, as the Church was enlarged, in Greek 
for general ufe; for which reafon the latter would naturally fuperfede the 
former, and we can underftand why the Providence of God thould permit it, 
The other, again, might be that which pafled fucceflively into the hands of the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites, and became more and more interpolated and cor- 
rupted. This was a reafon why the Church thould rejeét it; and will alfo 

ive the folution of that which is fo much controverted between Michaelis 

and his antagonift with regard to Origen’s expreisly acknowledying the 
Hebrew, and yet in practice dilregarding it. It was latt, and, as he thought, 
fuperfeded ; and he. agkuowledged the Greek allo to be original.” (Re- 
marks, p. 103.) 

A gofpel thus authenticated muft not be confidered as a tranflation, 
and corrected by an original which has now no exiftence but in cri- 
tical conjecture, 

In the ninth and tenth fedtions of this chapter we have a curious, 
though rather prolix account of the Nazarenes and Ebionites, and of 
the Hebrew or rather Chaldee gofpels which they ufed; as well as 
of a Hebrew gofpel publifhed in the 16th century, firft by Sebaftian 
Miinfter, and afterwards by Jean de Tilet, bifhop of Brieux. This 

ublication is clearly proved to be atranflation, probably from the 
Vulgate, by fome converted Jew, who lived between the r2th and r5th 
centuries. It is in the rabbinical diale&t, and is a work of no value. 
Of the gofpel of the antient Nazarenes both Michaelis and his editor 
feem decidedly of opinion that the Hebrew gofpel of St. Matthew 
formed the bafis; but they allow that before the age of Jerom, and 
even in that of Origen, it was {o much interpolated as to induce thefe 
two learned Fathers to refufe to it the authority of an infpired book. 
Of the gofpel of the Ebvonites ftill lefs is known; but both our critics 
infer, we think from {ufficient evidence, that it was more grofsly cor- 
rupted, at a very early period, than even the gofpel of the Nazarenes. 
As thefe two gofpels have long been irrecoverably loft, every difqui- 
fition concerning them, however learned and ingenious, muft be in a 
7 meafure ufelefs though it is proper to obferve that Mr. Marth 
proved, to our fatisfaction, that the two firft chapters of St. Mat- 
thew’s gofpel, which fome modern critics have wifhed to reject as 
fpurious, made, in the days of St. Jerom, part of the gofpel ufed by 

the Nazarenes. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Sporting Tour through the Northern Parts of England, and great nd ‘og 
of the Highlands in Scatiand, including Remarks on Englifh | the 
Scottifo Landfcapes, and General Obfervations on the State of Si ing 
and Manners. Embellifbed with fixteen xy Songs $e by Mi A ac 
Midland, Pouncy, pan Peltro, 8c. From Paintings | 
on purpofe, by Mr, Gerrard. By Colonel Thornton. gar 
Pp. 312. Price il. 15s. London. Vernor and Hood. 18% 


fi thes: title of this book fufficiently intimates the nature of { 
intelligence which the reader may expect to find in it; and 
who fuppofes that it bears the leaft fimilarity to tours undertaken { 
the purpofe of defcribing local manners, or natural hiftory, will be 
no fmall degree difappointed. 

Before we proceed to an analyfis of this work, we mut app 
our readers that the tour, of which it is the fubject, was undertak 
for the exprefs purpofe of confidering Scotland as a {porting count 
and in an-advertifement, by whom written does not appear ( 
which we are forry, as it has contributed to lay the refpectable a 
thor under many fevere animadverfions and charges of egotifm), 
are informed that ** it required a gentleman of Colone] Thorntog 
fortune, adied to his knowledge of hunting, hawking, and fifi 
to do im any degree, that juftice to the fubjeét which it evidently 
rits; and it will be acknowledged from ‘the great preparations fort 
journey, and the manner in which it was undertaken, that no me 
were neglected that were likely to conduce to this end!” 

Being thus informed what we are to expect, we afterwards lea 
that the colonel] once completed a fimilar tour upon a_ mud 
fmaller fcale, when, having had occafion to lament the want of 4 
ingenious artift, he now-fupplied the deficiency by engaging M 
Gerrard, to accompany him in his prefent excurfion. The colon 
was alfo attended by a numerous fuite, and an extenfive apparatus: 
the latter confilted of two boats for the purpofe of navigating th 
lakes ; one of which was appropriated to. the ufe of Mr. Parkburl 
the gentleman who accompanied the colonel from London, and hi 
attendants; the otherto the author himfelf: there were alfo a complet 
camp equipage, guns, filhing tackle, and every other article likel 
to be wanted for fuch an amufement. Thefe were put on board 
floop: while the conveyance by land confifted of a gig, a numbe 
of horfes, and two baggage waggons. The party were the colont 
and feveral friends, a waggoner, gunner, falconer, and other fet 
vants.— The project of the encampment, we are told, originated wi 
the colonel, and its utility was inconceivable; for by its means, thre 
or four gentlemen, with their fervants, hawks, dogs, guns, &. 
could be accommodated on any beautiful {pot that afforded them {pe 
without trufting to the precarious entertainment of an inn. Tiegmthe 
colonel, with true Englith hofpitality, provided ample fupplies of prove to 
fions, ammunition, tackle, horfes, dogs, and furniture, with a good cook 
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id all the other fervants, together with hay, corn, and ftabling at 
| the places at which they intended to ftop; and thefe arrangements 
ung made, they began their excurfiom.— Che colonel, and tome of 

triends left London for his eftate at Thoravilie, The boat then 
‘led down the Oufe withthe fervants and baggage for Hull; while 
-colonel and his friends ftopped to regale themfelves with the 
ayor ‘ot York, in loyal commemoration of his Majefty’s birth- 
y: They afterwards proceeded by the old Roman road to Ald- 
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Meee ict yloiisa 

« This ancient town, which, ar prefent, has the appearance of little 
edhan a neat pretty village, is celebrated in hiftory as having been a 
ye populous city in tlie time of the Romans, the wails and fortifications 
wich are now converted into arable land, and were long iince traced 
yobeland, Canideh, ‘and other famous antiquarians. The great numbet , 
| gurigusremains of Roman works of art, coniiiling of tlatdes, coins, &c. 
ug up;iand difcovered, from time to time, in this place, moft of which 
ve pailed into different hands, either as private property, or to enrich 
fufeums, has ocationed Aldborough to be vifited by every curious tra- 


of } 
nd } 


hf 


Ca ~. ; ‘ ni . : S 
i Rer'to’ the north. ‘ Among thefe relicts of ancient times, what has prin- 
4 pally attracted the notice of itrange.s, is the various fragments of Roman 


avements, in mofaic work; which are to be teen here. Of many of theie, 
sawings have been made and engravings publifhed, but the mot perfect 
ne hitherto difcowered, and {till to be feen, is in the houle ,of ‘one 
Dorothy Ellers, and was dug up about the year, 1750, when, intending to 
bake a cellar on the {pot, on removing the earth lor that purpole, Mrs. 
llers. firit, noticed it, and has ever fince taken care to prelerve it in 
he belt manner. As this fpecimen highly merits the notice of every tra- 
eller, and is fuperior to thofe fo often deferibed; Mr. Gerratd took a 
lrawing of it, which I underftand is the firft that has been made. “The 
gures of this pavement, which occupies the whole floor of a {mall parlour, 
remore beautiful and variegated, and confitt of a great variety of colours 
han any | remember to have feen. The tiones of which it is compofed 
fein general, about an inch fquare, but, in fome of the mterior di- 
ifions, there are many not larger than common dice. Having, likewife, 
biained leave to take a drawing of the very perfect gold coin of thé km- 
etor Trajan, in the pofletlion of the fame perion, we went forward te 
ooughbridge, which, from Aldborough, is a pieafant walk_of about half 
mile. I wou'd recommend to travellers, as the cafieft method of view- 
ng the Roman pavenient, &c. to leave their hories or carriages at Bo- 
oughbridge, and inveftigate thefe curiofities while their dinner or othec 
repait is getting ready. 

“ At Boroughbridge we flopped and took a little refrefhment with my 
very worthy and intimate friend Capt. W. who accompanied us to take a 
view of thoie yreat curiofities, the three pyramids, in the adjacent fields, 
vulyarly called the The Devil’s Arrows, which have puzzled all our cele- 
brated antiquaries. Some aflerting that they are folid tiones, and placed 
a trophies of vidiories obtained by the Roman generals: others confidering 
them as druidical remains, formed of {ome particular compofition unknown’ 
to us. 

“ While Mr. Gerrard was engaged in taking his fketch, I had an ep." 
portunity of examining thele curiofities minutely, and am decidedly of 
K 2 opinion 
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opinion that they are a composition. My reafons for this are, that none ¢ 
the ftone quarries in the neighbourhood produce any ftones of the co ourd 
thofe that compofe the pyramids, which are internally red, and feein tol 
partly compofed of fome pulverized materials relembling brick duft, whid 
correlponds, in a great degree, with the account given by Pliny, of ¢ 
terns, and other veile!s at Rome, artificially compounded of fand, vitrig 
quick-lime,; and fome unctuous cement, which rendered them fo hard an 
durable, that they had all the appearance of folid ftones, Thefe fingy 
monuments are fituated at a confiderable difiance from each cther, in thre 
6 pm fields, and not quite in a direét line, as moft authors have defcrib 
e 



























them. They are a little out of the perpendicular, inclining to the fouthim hat, 
eaft, which is evidently owing to a fmall declivity in the ground on thalm felf 
fide. The dimenfions of the pillars vary; the moit lofty is about twe ing 

- five feet from its bafe; and the largelt, which is not fo high, meafures, mal 
the girth, eighty-four feet. Their fhape is quadrangular and pyramidieal MM tom 
but, at the top, very irregular, as if pieces had been broken out; angi Mr. 


having deep fillures or grooves, fuppoied by fome to be the effeét of ther mor 
long expofure to ftorms of wind, hail, and heavy rains; and, by others, wim con 
have béen made at firft to carry off the wet.” 


Our author feems to have betn alive to the beauties of the land MM 3. 
fcape, in all the parts through which he pafled, and accordingly he 


th 
expreffes his delight at the profpeéts between Speningthorne and ° 
Cutton-moore. Some hiftorical information is alfo interfperfed, i 4); 


which, though it be admittedly copied from Dalrymple and other 4h; 
hiftorians, as well as (we fufpect) occafiona'ly from a gazetteer, i 
affords an agreeable variety to the journal, which would otherwife bi, 
infuperably tedious, from the frequent repetition of the delectable en- F 
tertainment of feafting, fucceeding to the diurnal {ports of the field, BR ¢f 
On entering Durham, the 6th of June, our party were furprifel  f 
at the difference between the language of the people and thofe of 
the parts which they had left, that of the former being extremely 
guttural. n 
The only enemies our eccentric author expected to encounter wer 
evidently birds and fifh; but at Morpeth an antagonift of 2 moti ¢, 
formidable nature feems to have called forth all his fil and couragy i WN 
the account of which he thus introduces. a 4 


* Rofe again very early.—This began to difcompofe Mr. P. aceufiomed fm 4 
to ftir, according to the fouthern ftyle, at later hours. We foon, howevel, 2 
bantered him out of his idlenefs, and he got up with great good temper, it 
when, following his plan, he mounted his hockey, and fet off to order 
breakfaft for us at. Velden Mill. The road here is exccrable for a carriag®, 
being a continued afcent for fome miles. On defcending, paffed a vey 
neat modern church, when, the hill being in our favour, we fiopped# 
the bridge foot, and while the horfes were teeding, and break fat preparing, 
rambled along the borders of the beautiful river Cocket, in good condition 
for fithing, could we have ipased time. After breakfaft, having advanced 
the carriage and horfes a mile, as we walked {martly on, an accidem 
occurred which had like to have proved ferious. A favourite pointer, that 
attended us, happened to be playfully rambling about, when, on a fuddes 


he was attacked by a very large and iurious maifliff, which rufhed forwatt 
apparently 
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‘ourd rently with an intention to deftroy him ; we immediately interferred, 
| to MME and the attack, in an inliant, was changed from the pointer to us. Mr. P. 
ie had no other offenfive weapons than ftones, which he threw at the creature, 
who, contrary to the general cultom with thele animals, valued them not, 
and was in the act of flying at my friend, when 1 gave him the fevereft 
crack [ could with my gig whip. This changed the attack to ‘me. I had 
no defence, but parrying, as {kilfully as 1 could, with my whip and my 
hat: the latter I took off to allow him to feize it, when he had broken the 
whip, which-ke foon did, and intended, as {oon as he had fairly feized the 
hat, by fome violent kicks, on the tender part of his belly, to defend my- 
felf, or rather to defeat my antagonift; a way, when at college, and prid- 
ing myfelf on this méier, 1 have often effected, under that very fuperior 
| matler, in the mode of fighting, Mr. C n. But courage is all cuf- 
dical BE tom, and had notsthe owner fortunately come to our afliftance, roufed by 
| ang Mr. Gerrard, who had no offentive weapon but his delicate falette and 
‘then more delicate brufh, | rather fear [ thould only have been fecond in the 
"8,0 conteit; for a more ferocious, or much larger mattiff, 1 never jaw.” 








) We mutt confefs that the colonel is often extremely tedious in his 
and. defcriptions, and records many trivial circumftances, which, though 
y he they may be very pleafant to thofe who know of no better methed to 
~ pafs the time than in fifhing for trout. er fhooting at moor-game for 
rede wile days together, are to us infignificant. Indeed, we do not 
thee think it of fuficient importance to the public, to learn how many 
ne trout the colonel caught on different days, and how envious his com- 
: aaa feemed to be at his fuccefs, if thofe who poflefs not fuch intel- 
4 igence are obliged te pay 11. 15s. in order to obtain it: and we think 
; that for fuch a fum the author ouzht, at leaft to have explained the 
of fecrets which rendered him fo fuperior a fport{man: for we fober re- 
" viewers fometimes take pleafure in ang!ing for trout, and other filh; 
1) HE and from our patience, perhaps deferve, though we are unable to com- 
mand, fuch fignal fuccefs. 
rere With fuch information as we have alluded to, the colonel enter- 
ORM fains (no doubt) his /porting readers till he arrives at Edinburgh. 
84 Near Dalkeith the party was overtaken by a moft tremendous ftorm, 
during which our author obferving a confiderable crowd of people 
ied MM standing in a field, regardlefs of the pelting of the fhower, rode up to 
eM alcertain the caufe, and found they were hearing a fermon from an 
ei, @ itinerant preacher, who had fecured his own perion in a fentry box ! 
ler kt occurs to us, from the {pecimen before us, that the colonel 
© would make an excellent reporter of fu/bionable news, for fome of our 
YE daily papers, for, while at Edinburgh, he gives us the important in- 
ormation that he met with the Earl of Glencairn and Sit Thomas 
nM Wallace, bought fome bifcuits and Gloucefter cheefe, paid his com- 
4 pliments to Lord S, and Sir James G.; rofe from table with half a 
tM “inner to witnefs the performance of Mrs. Siddons, was affeéted by 
! the fainting of the ladies, and fent for a Blackfmith to examine the 
h Rate of his carriages ! 
, Another tedious portion of the journal now fucceeds, which con- 
y K 3 tains 
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tains nothing worthy of notice, except fuch paffages as we fhall ¢ 
tract in progreffion, 


« Meffts. P. and G. never having been at Glafgow, the next day 
occupied in viewing that ancient city, and they were much aftonithed wij 
the regularity of the fireets and the univerfal-magnificence of the buildin, 
In the evening we were invited to a ball and fupper, the confequence oy 
bet between two gentlemen: the ball-room was elegantly fitted up, ay 
my companions agreed that handf/omer women, or, in general, better dressed 
were not to be met with; their flyle of dancing however quite ationithe 
thefe sourhrons, {carce able to keep fight of their fair partners. At twely 
the fupper-rooms were opened, and {upper ended, and a few general toa 
drank, the ladies retired about three; the gentlemen, as is ufual in the 
north, remained to pay the proper compliments of toafiing their m 
fpeftive partners, and roa detained contrary to my wifhes till six in th 
morning, and then got away, leaving the majority by no means dii poled ty 
retire, 

“ June 21. Day fine. My friends withing to fee as much of the environ 

of this charming city as potlible, we rofe early, and took a walk round what 
is called the Green, a large, {pacious piece of ground, not unlike a pati, 
being walled in, except to the weft, which is girded by the river Clyde 
This piece of ground has a very excellent walk around it, and is the mal 
to the town. In the centre {tands a very ufeful fquare building, inclofing 
a court, where the watfherwomen retide, and dre{s and dry their linen. 
_ The foil of this green is very rich, and affords excellent pafturage for 
Jarge herds of cows, and here the gentlemen refort to follow their favourite 
amufement, the game of ge/f, which is univerlal throughout Scotland, a 
wellas Holland, where it was moit probably introduced by fome of the 
many natives of Scotland who.have refided in that country. | It is a whole 
fome exercile for thofe who do not thirk fuch gentle {ports too trivial for 
men, being performed with light fiicks and {mall balls, and is by no means fa 
violent an exertion as cricket, trap-ball, or tennis. 

“ Returned by the edge of the river, in order to infpe&t the quay and the 
bridges; neither of which are very curious. The old bridge, like many 
fuch erections, polleties lite to recommend it in point either of ornament 
or convenience; indeed, when it was built, carriages were lefs frequent 
than at prefent, and any kind of conveyance will! perhaps do for foot pat 
fengers. The new bridge is very little fuperior, being, in my opinion, 4 
poor, taitelefs building. 

“ As we wifhed to retarn to breakfaft, we had but very little time to ex* 
Mine a porcelain manufactory, of the Wedgwood kind, eftablithed here. It 
is in its infancy; but, asthe afliduity and perfeverance of the North Britons 
are unparalelled, there can be no doubt but it will fucceed.” 

« The plan of education at Glafgow is better arranged than at any other 
college | am acquainted with: the incentives to vice are intinitely less, 
owing to judicious regulations and reftrictions; whereas the opportunities 
at Oxtord gad Cambridge are fo great as to make it next to an iippoilibilily 


for young lively men to refift the temptation. 


June 25. Day warm. Attended by Mr. D. went again this day, is 
hépes of fport, to Berduce. We had now taken every precaution humaa 
reafon could devile, to infure diverfion, and, in order to get baits, 
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four trout. With thefe, without lofs of time, being engaged eight miles 
off to dinner, we baited the fox hounds, and Merlin foon got a view ; and 
afler a bur!t down the lake, of tulla mile, we killed a noble pike, of about 
eleven pounds, and, confidering the continued fiorm, which only abated jutt 
when we left it, we thought ourfelves fortunate,* 

« June 29. Rofe early, and amufed ourtelves with examining my friend’s 
entenfive manula@tory of calico printing and dleaching, (at Dumbarton) which 
has here arrived to fuch a degree of periection, that ftrangers can {carcely 
from an idea of the quantity of labour performed by the number of hands 
employed. This excellent undertaking is conducted chiefly by young wo- 
men; but as far as perional charms are in queston, I contess L never was 
fo much difappointed ; out of fifty there was {carcely one even tolerable, 
which is widely diferent from the cafe of the Scottth ladies, who, in gene- 
ral, excel their fouthern neighbours. On reflection, I am quite convinced, 
that a certain degree of luxury is abfolutely neceiiary to create and protect 
beauty, that the want of it hardens the features, and that hot rooms, late 
hours, and other fafhionable excefles, deliroy it.” 

« Landed and firolled aver Deer ifland, (at Lufs) and, having fatisfied 
our curiolity, proceeded, intending, as there was no appearance of filhing, 
to load the guns: landed in a few moments on a fecond ifland, where we 
perceived water-fowl to breed in great quantities. As we approached this 
latter, by one of the bays, a number of imall trout role freely, of which 
Mr, P, killed about haifa fcore. We now faw plenty of water-fowl, fuch 
as cormorants, {carts, ducks, fea-gulls, fand-pipers, &c, and I foon got fhots. 
Mr. P, in the mean time, fithed, and, purfuing our walk, Mart, a fharp 
lervant, who attended me, found feveral neiis of different water-fowl, which 
I was aiterwards forry he took. As we thus fauntered aleng by a very 
lonely fpot, a raven, ragged in his plumage, rofe quite near me: I fhot at 
him, and plainly faw I had wounded him feverely, but he turned round the 
lhoulder of a bill, fo that 1 foon loft fight of him: as I knew he could not 
attempt to leave the ifland, I watched my opportunity anxioully, which he 
perceived, and moved on, much cut. Determined, however, to defiroy 
him, we hallooed, when Mr. Gerrard coming up to me, pointed out the 





- 


* « Tn order to defcribe this mode of filling, it may be neceflary to fay, 
that I make ule of pieces of co# of a conical torm, and having feveral of 
thefe all differently painted, and named after favourite hounds, trifling 
ere are made on their fuccels, which rather adds to the [pirit of the 
port. 

The mode of baiting them is, by placing a live bait, which hangs at the 
end ofa line, of one vard and a half long, faltened only fo flightly, that on 
the pike’s ftriking, two or three yards more may run off to enable him to 
forge his bait. Ifmore line is uled, it will prevent the fport that attends 
his diving avd carrying under water the hound; which being thus purfued 
ia boat, down wind, (wich they always take) affords very excellent amule- 
ment; and where pike, or large perch, or even trout are in plenty, before 
the hunters, if I may fo term thefe fithers, have run down the frit pike, 
others are feen coming towards them, with a velocity proportionable to the 
fith that is at them. . 

“In a fine fummer’s evening, with a pleafant party, I have had excel- 

nt diverfom, and it is, in fact, the moft adapted, of any, for ladies, whofe 
fompany gives a gusto to all parties. 
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place he feemed to light at, and having got near the fpot, undifcovered, he 
rofe, and I dropped him. 

« When we took him up, I think I never, in my life, faw fuch fymptom 
of decay, the confequence of extreme old age. All his joints were rotted, 
and, on examining his plumage, we found, by fome quills of the latt year, 
that he had not had even fufhcient ftrength of conftitution to drive them to 
their former fize. Every fymptom convinced me that, finding his powers 
unequal to procure him his neceflary fubfifience, he had difcovered this if 
land, where he knew he might feed without much difficulty on the plenty 
of eggs and young water-fowl.” 


We give the following paflage with fome fatisfa€tion, as it tends 
to remove a prejudice refpecting the general barrenne(s of Scotland. 


“ The gentlemen fauntered about with us, (at Rofedoe, near Juchfeva 
nock), and walking along, we admired the fine plantations and rifing jorefis 
of firs, running up to the very tops of the heights, fantaflically enough, 
from the form the mountains allume; and their bafes covered with no in 
confiderable quantity of oaks, fome of which are sore than hand/ome trees, 
Immediately {cattered over the lawn, I could not help obleiving fome iruly 
noble trees; I think fycamores and oaks. Dr. Johnion, I underitood, had 
been on a vilit here; but, perhaps, this growth of timber efeaped him, or 
we muft fufpe& him, in this inflance, of want of candour. Not that I mean 
to be fo ablurdas to fay, that thele Alpine countries, be they under Hamble- 
ton in Yorkilire, on the verge of the Cumberland Lakes, or in the High- 
lands, can, from the nature of their foil, produce {uch magnificent trees as 
the Cowthrope oak; but, to affert that there is xo appearance of wood to 
give warmth of co'ouring to the views, or to proteét the inhabitants in bad 
weather, is certainly hyperbole, and can only be believed by thofe who are 
fo ignorant as to imagine that Churchill’s Prophecy of Famine is really mat- 
ter of fa. To attempt to convince {uch people, and there are many of 
them ftill to be found, is as impoflible as it is unnecefiary.” 

“ July 3. Approaching the fhore, at a garrifon called Jnversnaid, we faw 
a few {mall trout; but the day becoming intenlely warm made it no ways 
favourable for fivhing ox even walking; however, not to be entirely idle, 
we landed, and got to a {mail lake. full of weeds, amongft which we per 
ceived that very bold aquatic plant, the avater-lily. 

“ We had little hopes of {port, when, walking on the edges of this {mall 
theet of water, I perceived two figures rifing from the roots of an aged oak, 
and moving towards us: their drefs was fomewhat extraordinary, and not 
very unlike that which Robinfon Cruloe is fuppoled to have worn. 

ee They introduced themielves to us in a plain, but perfecily genteel, 
manner, fuch as would have done honour to the moft finifhed courtier; and 
cont inced me that it is not an imperious, alluming, diftant air that demands 
refpect; but that fimplicity of manners and decent conduét mark the nerfed 
gentleman, in whatever ftation he may be found. , 

“« The ftrangers, I under{tood by their converfation, though in_ this 
garb, were officers attending garrifon. A ridiculous tax certainly on the 
fervice, and which ought to be abolithed, the caufes, that at firft rendered 
it neceflary, namely, to fubdue the {pirit of thefe northern mountaineers, 
being long fince removed. 

“ Pigure to yourlelf'a garrifon, confifting of a fubaltern, a ferjeant, anda 
baadful of men, immured in arecels, at the bafe of Ben Lomond, deititute 
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ofall fociety, particularly in winter, when even the favour ofa vifit, from a 
brother officer, is too great to alk, and, on account of the long-continued 
fnows, would be impoilible to grant: when, by accident, the officer hap- 

ns to be a very keen {portiman, he may amute himfelf during the fummer 
and autumnal months, well enough; but, if not of a {tudious turn, what isto 
become of him in winter? But thould it be the lot, as it fometimes mult, of 
an officer, not particularly partial to (porting or reading, though in every 
refpect, a very excellent man, what a dreadful lite he mult lead!” 

(To be continued. ) 


Propofal of a Bible Society for diftributing Bibles, on a New Plan. Sub- 
mitted, with,the hope of making thereby the Holy Scriptures more read 
and better underfiood. By John Reeves, Efy. Pr. 36. 1s. 
G. and W. Nico}. 1805. 


E underftand, this pamphlet is not to be bought, but is only 

fent round by the author to perfons, who, he thinks, are 
likely to give attention to the fubject of it. This is publication 
enough to make it a fair object of criticifm, and it will of courfe, be 
more an object of curiofity to our readers, than if it could be bought 
at the Bookfellers. 

This propofal is another effort of Mr. R. to make the Scriptures 
more read and better underftood ; not among the clafs of perfons, who 
are likely to be the purchafers of his lately edited Bibles, but among 
the inferior orders of Society, who are indebted to their wealthy 
neighbours for donations of the Bible. Mr. R. complains, as many 
have done, for years, of the very inferior quality of the Bibles, thar 
are diftributed by the Members of the Society for promoting Chriftran 
Knowledge, and fome other Bidle Societies. He faxs, they are de- 
fective in paper and print, being fuch as no eye-fight, or perfeve- 
rance can enable any one to read for a continuance; that they are 
of an inconvenient form and fize, fuch as makes the reading of them 
irkfome, and therefore indifpofes from reading at all. Further he 
contends, that the Bibles which are given to fuch perfons oucht to 
be accompanied with notes, and other explanat ry matter ; for, with- 
out fuch aid, the Bible muft be unintelligible to unlearned perfons : 
a pofition, which the learned muft admit, becaufe they thersfelves 
ftand in need of fuch helps to the interpretation of Scripture: bis 
propofal, therefore, is to fupply the abovementioned defeéts, by form- 
ing a Society, that fhall provide fome better fort of Bibles for the pur- 
pole of diftribution, of good paper and print, and with explanatory 
notes. Mr. R, is aware that fuch a defign has one very important objec- 
tion to get over, namely, that of expence ; for how are funds to be found, 
for providing Bibles fo expenfive as they promife to be? Accordingly 
Mr. R. has fet himfelf to devife an expedient for removing this ob- 
jeftion, He propofes, that the diftribution fhall be made, in a man- 
her, that will require no higher annual fub{cription from each member, 
lor any greater annual expenditure /rom the donor, than is now made 
in the diftributing of low priced Bibles, 

This 
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This is the outline of the propofal which Mr. R. offers, for dt/riby 
ing Bibles ona new plan. We thall now proceed to give fome extracy 
from the pamphlet, in order that the author’s defign may be feen ip 
his own words. The firit extraét, we thall make, will be from that 

art, where he expoftulates with the Seciety for Promoting Chrittia 
ce wiedge, on their prefent degraded {tate cf the Bible, as gives 
away by their members. 


That molt excellent Inititution, 7Ae Soc ety for promoting Chrifiian Know 
led ige, is the principal lource, whence Ribles are dittributed through the king. 
dom. Other focieties have lately rifen up, having the fame object. W hat 
I have to remark upon all thefe focieties, is, that they proceed in the fame 
courte, by the fame rule, to the fame end: that ts, they propole to them 
fe'ves to diftribute the greateft potlible numer of Bibles; to compas which 
they procure them, and furnifh them to their members, at the {mallet pol 
lible Avice. Number and price are the two feales by which alone they 
meafure the Sacred volume ; and the greater the number that is diftributed, at 
the {maile(i price, every year, the greater is deemed to be the exertion and 
merit of the fociety, and the praile they are entitled to trom the Public. 

« But what is the refult of all this miftaken exertion? The refult is just 
adequate to the effort; the object 1s number, and number is attained to the 
full; but the book is of fuch mean paper and print, that it is a Bible only m- 
minally ; for no eye-tight, no pe rfeverance, not the moft ardent piety can {ups 
port a perfon, of any age, ina fteady, continued perufal of it. The king- 
dom is inundated with thefe nominal Bibles. It is always the worlt printed 
book, even in the meanelt houfe; for if'a cottage has a book of fongs, or of 
tales, together with the Bible, the former ts ever the better printed book of 
the two, and it ts for that reafon the ')? to be dettroved. 


fe What I now lav, is no difeovery of mine 3 ap is notorious, and has been 
the (abject of com p: aint an j animadverfion 4 fome time; but {uch is our 
indolence, no one firs to fuggeit any correction of this proceeding, {fo une 
woriny of the no! Pec yy le , from which tt origin, es, 


“ The Society tor Promoting Chrittian Knowledge dutribute about 7000 
fuch Bible , Pd deteoenlon ; in their annual acc | 
uch Bibles every vear. hen Lfee this item in their annual account, 


cannot help making to myie!" a com p ition, between the paper and print 
of thele Bible S, at i thofe e oftie printed Sermon which accompanies the an- 
nual account; and T atk mvfelf, wh onld read this learned Prelate’s Dis- 
courfe, if it was printed tike the writings of the Apoitles and Prophets ! But 


a nearer contraft: prefents itlelf; The Red:cieus Tracts, publithed by the So 
ciety, for the fame difimbution, and for the tame readers, are all of reafons 
bly good piper, and print ; tho! e who run may read thefe, with eafe and {a 
tisfachon; it is the Bible on'y that is referved for typographical degrada 
tion ; fo little is thought, of fettn . up the word of man, and laying low the 


Wwo d of God, in the very act ai jr OMOL DY, C urilizan knowlec lge. 


Mr. R. has exprefled himfelf flrongly upon thefe, which he calls 
nominal Bibles, and which whether actually fo or not, and which certain- 
ly are fuch, as we fhould be forry to be condemned to read ourfelves, 
which, thercfore, we ought not, in fairnefs and juttice, to put 


nto the hands of thofe, to whom we pretend to be guardians, and 
whois religiousecucation we profels to fuperingend. 
Mr. 
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Mr: R.’s remedy for thefe defects, which he deems a reproach, as 


well as a calamity, in our church, is itated in the following 


manner. 

« The defign is to form fome new pian for providing: better Bibles for 
our lefs opulent brethren ; that there may be inevery houte in the kingdom, 
no longer a mean nominal Bridle, like thoce Lhave romat xed upon, but a read- 
able, infiru@tive Bible, that will attract the reader either by the fathion or 
method of it; and will be valued by its owner, asa book, betides being re- 
garded as the depotitory of God's word; becaule mt will turpais in price, 
and figure, every other volume in the poor man’s library. 

« To attain this, the old rule of low price malt be abandoned, and a new 
and oppofite one mutt be adopted; intlead of a maximum, there mutt be a 
mininum of price’; no Bible thould be provided for difiribution unde; a cer- 
tain price. This is the fecurity for having good paper and print; and thjs 
is the bafis on which fuch new mnititution mul relt its hope of preferving 
the volume of Holy Scripture trom again iasing into degradation and 
neglect. a S , 

«Tt would not be unreafonable to call upon fubleribers to this [nijitution, 
to fupply funds for the additional expenditure, W hich fuch a liberal plan of 
diflribution might require; fo long as that addition did not exceed tie pro- 
portion of expenditure, that is now actually allowed in other books, which 
are provided for the like purpoics of difirrbution, But IL have no tueh in- 
fention: my meaning is, that the funds, which would be deened adequate 
for the diltribution of low priced Bibles, thould be made to anfwer the 
charge of ditiributing high priced ones. This I think, may be effecied by 
anew mode of diftribution ; a mode, which will be aa additional improve 
ment, and will of itfelf, contribute, no lefs than the new clafs of Bibles 
themfelves, to the great end propofed, that of making the Scriptures more 
read, and better underfiood. 

“ The Bible without the Apocrypha, divides very well into four parts. 
The low priced Bibles in quetiion, are without the Apocrypha, and coli 
five fhillings; a Bible, at four times that peice matt be a handtome book, 
This handfome Bible might be given away at four times, The firtt donation 
would, of courfe, be the New Tetiament; the fecond might be the Books 
of Motes; the third might be the reit of the Hittorical Books; the fourth 
would be the remainder of the Old Teliament. [feach of thete four parts 
is beftowed yearly, or half yearly, or every quarter, according as the donor 
has been ufed to make his gifts of the whole Bible, he will expend no more 
money, in giving away a handiome ufeful volume ot Scripture, than he does 
how in giving away a mean and uielels one, 

" This mode of diftribution will not only be a relief to the donor in 
point of expence, but alfo a confiderable advantage to the donee in poiut of 
inftruétion. The donation of a book ts an invitation to read it; but, in this 
method, there are four fuch invitations infiead of one; and thefe four Invi- 
tations are, each of them, four times more likely to be fuccefsful, becaufe 
the matter propoted tor ftudy, is four times lels in balk. How different 
mult be the feeling of an unlettered perfon, when the whole volume of a 
clofe printed Bible ts put into his hand for tludy, from the feeling of one, 
who receives the New Teltament in a well printed book, witha promile, 
that ifhe will makea proper ufe of the book then given, he fhall, fucceffive- 
ly, receive the other three parts, in the order in which they ought to be 
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read. The former is confounded both by the bulk and indiftin@nefs of th 
maiter; be knows not where to begin, nor how to proceed, nor does he fe 
any hope of finithing his tafk. The other has his way marked out to him, 
he fees that the courte is eafy and plain, and he fees to the end of it: where, 
he knows he fhall havea breathing, to recruit, and begin with frefh Vigour 
upon the next portion. He will, in) the remainder of his progrefs, have the 
encouragement of three vitits from his Chritiian benefactor, which cannot 
fai! of intpiring him with the moti ardent defire to correfpond with his be 
nevolent intention in beflowing upon him the word of God. The Bible 
given away in this manner, feems likely to produce more reading, and ftudy 
of Scripture, and to a better purpofe, than can be reafonably hoped from 
the other mode, that has hitherto been practifed. 

“ Tam perfeély perfuaded, that nothing has fo much retarded, among all 
de(criptions of readers, a due progrefs in Scriptural knowledge, as the Bible 
being in one volume. Such an overwhelming mats of matter deters from 
examining it, fo as to obtain diftin@ ideas of its feveral parts; the reader 
turns over, from paflage to paflage, without plan or rule ; the character, de 
fign, or fubjedt of the feparate writers comprifed in it, are not regarded; 
they are all abforbed and loft in one undifiinguifiiag notion of “ The 
“ Bible.” All fuch confulion will be avoided in this new method of deli. 
very. The reader will have time to dwell on the refpeétive portions, as 
they are fucceflively put into his hands; he will have time to form an ac 
quaintance with each book, and to imprefs on his mind clear conceptions of 
its fubject, and of the writer of it. 

‘ The four volumes, when they are accumulated to their full number, 
wil! have another advantage over the common Bibles; for four perfons may 
then be reading the Bible at the fame time; which bringsit to the fame 
point, as tifa whole Bible had been given at each delivery of a fourth part; 
fo that nothing is lolt, ultimately, as to the number that may employ them- 
felves in reading the Scriptures. Upon this plan, therefore, tere will be, 
not only better books, but there will be the fame number of readers fup 
plied, at the fame expence, as ts now beftowed on Bibles that are not read- 
able; and this in a methed of dilinbution, which is more likely to make the 
reading of the Bible agreeable, and informing, and, for that reafon, frequent 
and continued. 

“ Tt did not occur to the contrivers of a Bible in one volume, that while 
they made a book wh:ch one perion only can read at a time, and that with 
aneafinets and difficulty, they exciuded three of the family from read 
angatall, Whether there is judgment, common fenfe, or economy in {uch 
a plan, every one can judge, who will be at the trouble of refleaing on It. 

* Thus far of the mode of dittribution in four deliveries (the Apocrypha 
f thought proper, may be made a fifth) of a handfome well printed Bible. 
The next confideration is of the particular editions that fhould be chofen 
tor diltributtion ; re/pecling which there can be little difference of opinion, 
when the Bibles to be choten trom, for this purpofe, are all equally a reprint 
ol the bare text, without any note, or explanatory aid whatfoever. In fuck 
achoice, it 1s a mere queftion of paper and print. But the fociety whicd 
has refolved upon a new plan for making the Scriptures more read, and 
better underitood, cannet content themtelves with fuch inadequate means # 
the'e. They will, no doubt, take into confideration, whether their 
can be completely attained, unlefs Bibles with (hort annotations, and with 
other explanatory matter, are amongtt thofe, which the fociety adopt for 
the dilimbutiwon of its members. 
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« [ think, fuch a Society fhould take into confideration, whether a more 
afeful Bible might not be prepared for their difiribation. In fuch a Bible, 
perhaps, it may be thought advileable to place (hort annotations in the 
margin, and accompany every book with explinatory matter of various 
kinds. 


He then reminds the reader that the Bifhop’s Bible, and the Ge- 
neva Bible, both ufed in Queen Elizabeth’s time, had notes and 
other explanatory matter, and that it was to gratify the Puricans, 
that no notes were added to King James’s Bible. [le regrets this omil- 
fion, and he now ftrongly exhorts that fuch necelfary aid fhou'd be 
added to the Bibles, which this new Society fhall difiribute. We 
mot cordially affert to this part of his propofal, as abfolutely necef- 
fary towards making the Bible more generally underftood. We agree 
with him in lamenting the two extremes that have ever prevailed in 
editing the Bible; namely, that it is either overwhelmed with an- 
notations, in the greater Bibles ufed by the learned, or publifhed 
without any notes at all, as the Bibles now in queftion, and indeed all 
thofe in common ufe ; between thefe two extremes, no provifton has 
been made for the ordinary reader. Mr. R. fays, that he meant to 
provide fuch middle fort of Bible, in thofe he has already publifhed , 
and he fuggefts, that the Society when formed, fhould prepare a 
ftill more ufeful one for ordinary ufe, in the difrsbutioa to be made 
by its members.—Mr. R. clofes his propofal in thefe words. 


“ Any perfons who are defirous of promoting a better knowledge o: 
Holy Scripture among the lower clailes of Seciety, who think the plan, 
here propofed, is likely to facilitate the accomplifliment of fuch deiign, and 
who are willing to concur in meafures for carrying it into execution, are re- 
quefted to fignify their intention to me, by letter, whereupon a meeting 
fhvall be called, when difcuffions may be had, that will lead, no doubt, to 
improving this propofal much beyond what I can yet prefume, to hope, « 
conjecture.” 


_ Weearneftly hope, Mr. R. will have many to concur with him 
in thisnew, and moft ufeful defign. He is certainly right, in faying 
that, ** to do honour to the volume of Holy Scripture, and to com - 
mend it to the readers of every clals, in the manner it deferves, is 
a work, that {till remains unattempted, among the Chriffion labours 
of the prefent time.” The promoting of works of religion and 
virtue, by various benevolent inftitutions, is a great part of the 
merit, that belongs to the prefent age. But the Bible, ** the Reli- 
gion of Proteftants” has not partic ipated in any of thefe late lin prove- 
ments. Among the rich, indeed, new embellifhmen's have been 
devifed for the Bible ; it hes been made a picture book for the ca- 
binet; again among the poor, it has been circulated, with more libe- 
tality, and in greater numbers than in any former time; but the book 
itfelf has derived no advantages from either of thefe efforts to gratify 
the rich or the poor. Mr. R. is the only perfon who has taken 
upon him to improve the volume of Scripture, upon a plan that is 

new, 
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new, and Is calculated to make the fubjeét of it be underftood. The 
novelty he has beltowed upon it, contilts lefs of embell:thment than 
of intelligence ; nothiny of the eneraver, and-ail of the theologian, 
We mutt allaew to Mr. R. that he bas provided thy ‘ich with feveral 
editions of the Bible, that give a jew interelt to tie, texc of Scrip. 
ture, which cannot tail of increafing the number of readers, among 
the learn d and intelligent. We now hope fomething new of a fimi- 
lar nature will be deviled tor the benefit of our poorer brethren, 
who furely need,*much more than ourfelves, every affiftance that 
can be futnifhed, in the manner of editing the Bible tor their ufe. 


A ‘fourney from Berlin, through Switzerland te Paris, in the Year 
5804. By Auguttus Von Kotzebue, author of the Stranger, 
Lover's Vows, Pizarro, &c. &e. Tranflated from the German. 
3 Vol. fmall 8vo. 15s. boards. Phillips. 1805. i. ue 


EVERAL years have now elapfed fince our duty imperioufly 

called upon us to hold up to derifion and contempt that infamous, 
revolutionary, atheiftical and licentious doétrine fo extenfively propa- 
gated throughout Europe by the new philofophers of the Continent. 
Asa dramatitt of extraordinary talent, whofe writings were, with‘only’ 
one or two exceptions, liable to the ftrongeft moral objections, the 
Baron Von Kotzebue appeared tn the foremoft rank, and the proititu- 
tion of his genius has probably been: attendcd with more fatal confe. 
guences to fociety, than have refulted from the united ¢fforts of fuch 
profligate literati as Voltaire, D’ Alembert, and many others,, whole 
productions, being moftly founded on abfirufe tubjeQts, were above the 


comprehenfion of the vulgar. Bur Kotzebue, by his fimple appealsi 


to the paflions and prejudices of the lower orde:s, and particularly of 
the female fex, has been, we fear, too fuccelsful in corrupting theif 
moral principles. His popularity in this empire at the time when 
we commenced our libours was extreme, for {rom the adventitious 
embellifhments wth which his preductions were prepared for our 
ftage, he had obtained a degree of applaufe which had fallen to the 
lot of no dramatic auther fiuce the time of Shakf{peare.— That his 
object was to give a motive to vicious actions, which, by endeavours 
ing to roufe the moft acute feelings of the human heart, thould in- 
duce admiration inflead of ceniure, and to pretend that virtue was to 
be found only in the ower ranks of fociety, are itrong and fubftan- 
tiated charges againit Ko.zebuc as uw diamauf. Whether he feriouily 
fele the Werght of theic charges, and actuated by a yult fenfe of the 
dangers which hic ha! occavoned io tociety, had refol\ ed to difcontinue 
his tedu€tive can politions, or whether, which is moft probable, his 
‘Shai breadth efcape ’ trom the perpetual extle to which he had been 
condemned by the untortunate Paul, had produced a happy alteration 
in his principles, is not very material, certain, however, it is ee 
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the change is important, not as it relates to himfelf, but to civilized 
Europe. 5 otden , ai ; 

We were firft {truck with this alteration in his fentiments, on re- 
viewing his intere{ting account of his exile into Siberia ;* on which 
occafion we did not fail to obferve his uncommon talent in defcribing 
thofe ludicrous characters and trivial circumi{tances which would pats 
for nothing. with a writer of an ordinary ad. From that period the 
with of Kotzebue feems to have been to figure as a traveller or 
tourift; and of his capacity for fuch a tafk we thal produce fome 
molt ftriking and incontrovertible fpecimens. Congratulating our 
readers, therefore, on the prefent laudable feope which he has given 
to his exertions, we procecd to inform them that his journey to Paris 
is defcribed in a feries of letters written, or fuppoled tu be written, toa 
lady, *¢ the only merit, fays he, which | attribute to my curfory 
remarks is that ot having nie them my/e/f; they were my ocon 
views, I have imitated no one,” If many of our modern travellers 
were to lay claim to this negative kind of merit (we fay ne.ative 
becaufe the merit certainly i is not derived from tne making of remar ks, 
but from the maner in which they are made,) we fear they would | b¢ 
woefully difappointed if they ex pected applaufe as a rewar d for th 
exertions : for fome inftances have of late occurred tn which t: ubatlert 
have acled diametrica!ly oppofite to the method which Kotzebue 
advances as meritorious. “hey have indeed travelled, but they have 
filled their volumes, not with reflections or views of their own, but 
with fhreds and patches {tolen from authors both ancient and modern ; 
and put together for the mere purp oe, as it were, of t taxing the purfes 
of their readers, But if Ko ezebi ue 's journey be entitled to applaule 
for the original manner in which it is compoled, it alfo pofleffes the 
advantage of cheapnefs ; and that we may not keep the reader in ful- 
penie till we have analyfed the whole work, we fhall affure him thas 
of al! the travels to Paris which have lately b- en brought betore, or 
rather forced upon, the public, thofe of Kotzebue are infinitely the belt, 


“ Should any one, fays he, repro: ich me with having been too lavish of 
pralic uUpOn many, 1 muit aniwer by ant ici] mation; the centure of the pre {s 
has here and there occafioned the erafure of pal lages, which piain ly fhewed 
that even the most flatiering reception could not bribe my judg gment. Not a 
word have I written without being perfuaded ve ILs truth, but I have 
written fome words shat the reader will not find i. were.” 


This is, indeed, a moft notable proof of the ftate of the prefs on 
the C ntinenct; an: lit is too clear .o a jit of a de nibt, nc only thar the 
paflages erafed were ftrictures on the Uturper of the throne of Fraace, 
but that they were cut out by the fervile cenfors of Be ‘rlin, tro mm ie 
apprehenfion of olving « fence to that detelted upfart. What this 


book would have been, had it remained as it was written by the author, 
may be conceived from a knowlelge of what it ts. 
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* See Anti-jacobin, Vol. XJII.-p. 503 
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“« Life, fays our author, in his remarks on travelling, bas been ofter 
compared to a journey; all comparilons are lame ; and fo is. this 
What a difference between living and travelling! "What prerogative 
are peculiar to the latter! The traveller generally knows that he wan 
to #avel, and whither; but the poor being is not afked, whether and wh 
he wants to live ?eCould thefe queftions be afked him before his entrance 
inta the world, be would often reply to the former in the negative; and 
who can give a fatisfaétory aniwer to the latter? 

“© Ah! and what‘a fuperior advantage does the traveller enjoy in this 
re{peci only, that at his very fetting out, he overcomes the bitternets of hiy 
journey, the leave he takes of thole who are dear to him; and is rewarded 
at the end of it, by fleeing them again; while man tending with every ftep 
towards his end, is about to bid his latt adieu to thofe he loves, without 
any certainty of a re-union which his imagination decks in the illutory 
garb of hope. We meet again at the end of a journey; we part at the 
end of life! 

‘¢ Thus in every thing, both great and fmall, we find a vait difference 
between living and travelling. The traveller, if overtaken by bad 
weather, is at liberty to feck the moft hofpitable i inn; but not fo the pilgrim 
on the pilgrimage of life: he is expofed to every fiorm, and often finks 
Seneath their rigors. In the cheering company of an agreeable com- 
panion, the traveller feeks and finds recreation; butin the arms of our mof 
tatiiful aflociate, we cannot fecurely yield ouifelves up to pleafure; for 
perhaps the very moment we prefs him with the utmoft cordiality to our 
holom, we behold him fuddenly droop like a faded flower !—Enough !” 

« Harpy the child of forrow who is permitted to travel! Strange moun 
tains and dales, and what is more, ftrange faces, ftrange perfons, who know 
nothing of him, who fufpect nothing of what is pafling within him ; thole 
he ought to leek if he withes to difburden himfelt of the oppreflive recol- 
eGlions of his life. He whofe houfe fhoutd happen to be deitroyed by fire, 
would do wrong to remain fitting oppolite to its fmoking ruins. Happy J, 
who am going to leave you. 


After this pretty exorvdium, we obtain an animated picture of a 
royal review, a pleafure of which we have often partaken, under 
impreffions exactly fimilar to thofe with which Kotzebue aflerts he 
was affected at the fight of Ais beft of kings. 

Between Wittenberg and Duben the roads are uncommonly bad. 


“If the Chinete, who, it is well known, will fuffer no firanger to 
rcfide in their country, were to render travelling difficult to them by bad 
roads, it would be yo wonder ; but that three annual fairs fhould be held 
at Leipzig, and that many Routes ids of itrangers fhould be forced toconvey 
thither the productions of al! countries, on almoft im paflable roads, while 
the various duties and fees they pay make the treafury overflow :—this is 
indeed a wonder which my Wittenberg poltilion explained to me in fa 
curtous manner. ‘ Why,’ fays he, puting fome burning tinder on his pipe, 


and enveloping my fullen complaints in a cloud of {moke, ‘if the roads are 


fo bad, and remain fo, itis only becaufe the Eleétor is a catholic ; the Prince 
of Detiau would have changed that long ago,” &c. 


Between Erfurth and Gotha there is a material difference: the 
roads 
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toads being not only in a good ftate, but planted on each fide with 
abundance of fruit trees, for the benefit of the traveller. 

On arriving at Gotha M. Kotzebue makes fome tolerable juft 
remarks on boarding {chools for young ladies, which in that town are 
very NuMeTOUS 5 but we think he has by no means {tated the moit 


forcible objections. 


“The miftreffes, he obferves, are partly Germans, partly French; and they 
have the great difadvantage for ladies, that both nobles and commoners aie 
educated on the fame footing. Young minds, naturally pliant, eafily grow 

artial to each other, and the young countefs cares not to afk whether the 
father of her bofom friend be only a fecretary. But the grown-up countels 
ufually changes her mind, or at leaft forms other conneétions, which oblige 
her to forlake the companion of her infancy. This naturally afflicts the 
daughter of the fimple citizen, and renders her unhappy. She whofe lot it 
is perhaps to fuperintend the {mall family circle of an unennobled treafury 
clerk, leaves a gay and {plendid circle, where fhe roved arm in arm, with 
counte(fes and baronelles, for the homely dwelling of a huiband, who makes 
a low bow if one of the former youthful companions of his dear halt 
happens to pafs by. 2 Fe 

“It requires, indeed, more energy than a girl is generally fuppofed to 
poffess, to make her confine herfelt, without murmuring or lighing; to a 
way of life fo much more reftriéted. Granting even the fhould Témain 
fingle, fiill the parental home will not be to her what it once was. To be 
brief, thefe promifcuous ettablithments are calculated to develope the 
thoots of a vice which more ealily thrives among women than mei — I 


,” 


mean envy. 


With Heidelberg our author was highly delighted and there he 
met with many objeéts which had peculiar attractions for his pene- 
trating mind.—He defcribes in glowing terms its charming aur, 
romantic profpeéts and convenient dwellings. —He proceeds, 


© Should the wretched desire to brood alone over his forrows; and that its 
what he always wifhes to do at firft, let him walk on the charming banks 
ofthe Necker, or on the luxuriant mountains, or among the majestic ruins 
of the caftle; or let him make little excarfions to Weinheim, Neppenheim, 
fc, But if once his grief has broken through the pale of defpair, if he ho 
longer {huns mankind, and their buliling fcenes, he may generally find 
amusement in the play-houfes at Manheim, Stuttgard ,and Frankfort on the 
Mein. He wii] meet with diverfion in Darmstadt, Heilbronn, Bruchfal, 
Hanau, Spire, Worms, Oppenheim, Offenbach; in thort, to the right, 
to the left, and in every direction. 

“ The rains of the calile are wrigne; the views around it awake the 
thouchts of a better life. The autique subterrancous walks afford employ- 
met toa tively imagination. They are faid to lead to the town; but, 
ly ing dangerous, it has been wilely ordered that they Mhould be filled up. 
A few years ago an emigrant was fwallowed by an aby (3, having, with 
Incautioys precipitation, preceded his guide, Luckily for him some boys 
had alittle while before followed him begging, and having marked the {pot 
were le dilappeared, he was at length extricated. HHe related thar 
he had walked forward a confiderable way in the vault, when he heard at 
adiflance various confused noifes, which echoed down upon him from the 
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town. At laft he could diliinguith the cries of thofe who were in fearch of 
him, and turned back. <A rope-dancer likewile, erecting {ome poles in the 
market-place on which to fix his flack rope, was precipitated into the fame 
vault, where he found fome old rufiy arms. 

“ The famous ton of Heidelberg is a pitiful curiofity, which does not 
even intereft by its antiquity; for the old ton is gone to pieces, and the 
elector, Charles Theodore, by building a new one, has not gained immo. 
tality. Yet! would advile every traveller to go into the cellar, for he wili find 
fomething which he does not expect, and which will pleafe him jutt as it 
pleafed me: it is CLemens.— | mean the wooden flatue of an old fool of 
the eleGioral court, with a real fool’s phyfognomy. In this individual we 
recognize the genus at the firft look. It 1s not so much wit (which is never 
pardoned any truth) as jollity (of which nothing is taken amils) that. lives 
and {peaks in, and out of, this face. In the mouth of this lutiy, well-fed 
perfonage, every thing is turned into joke; into home-felt joke; but never 
quto bitter farcafm. Indeed I fhould like to have fuch a foo! about me, andl 
muft find fau't with all the crowned heads for having allowed (uch a ulefil 
cuftom to become obfolete. 

“ The itatue of honeft Clemens is going faft to decay, and furely that ia 
a pity. His phyfiognomy alone gave me a lucid moment of delight, andI 
had much rather recall him to life than the celebrated Lady Monrarta, 
whofe monument you find at St. Peter’s church in Heidelberg. She died 
in the, twenty-ninth year of her age, and notwithiftanding her youth, under- 
ftood feveral learned languages. Her hufband too, cue GRuNDLER, is 
mentioned in the infcription by her fide. You know, I am no admirer of 
thofe ladies, who are so darned, that they make of a hufband a mere doe 
meftie animal. 

“ Ifyou, my dear girl, ever come to Heidelberg, you will, perhaps, en- 
quire for the (pring called Holfsérunnen, which was fo famous, and fo plea- 
fant, and at which our good king is faid to have once taken his breakfaf. 
Yes, in thofe times, lime trees, three hundred years old, formed the dome 
over the fountain, and their branches had grown fo clofely together, that 
they could be uled like a floor to walk on, to place tables and chairs on the 
top, and make merry in the verdant twilight. 

“ The female vititors (fo the neighbours relate) fat on the top of the trees, 
engaged in reading or knitting flockings; or even had a harpfichord placed by 
them; while the gentlemen played on the flute, among the umbrageous 
branches: in the cool grotto below, coffee or tea was made ; the fource mur 
mured fecretly, and invifibly behind the green tapeliry, exhaling perfume. 
But all all this you muft not now afk for: you will find nothing but a fquare 
bafin, furrounded with trunks of trees. All those beautiful lime trees were 
felled a few weeks ago. ‘ Who gave thefe orders?’ exclaimed I with in- 
dignation, ‘ The eleCioral treafury’—was the reply. Thofe thick trees 
yield fine wood, and the fat trouts in the fiream could not bear the excels 
five coolnels of the fhade. | really with that every counfeller of the treafury 
who conlented to this robbery of beauteous nature, may be obliged to wander 
about, twice a year, in the parching summer heat and in the glow of the 
mid-day fun, panting in vain for fuch a fhady {pot. 

“ Oh, this is not the only fin which the fpirit of electoral economy, which 
was never defigned to hover over fuch a paradife, has committed, or at leatt 
wilhed to commit. It was intended to have demolifhed the magnificent 

ruins of the Hall of the Knights, in order to fell the ftones. The fairy gordon 
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of Schwetzingen were to have been let out for potatoe fields, as the expence 
of keeping them was deemed too great. This I call making a poet an ace 
comptant; but both thefe meafures have been effectually protefied againft. 
With the Hall ofthe Knights, the ancient cafile of Heidelberg would be 
deprived of its fineft ornament; and if Schwetzingen caules a great expence, 
iton the other hand attraéts a multitude of wealthy ftrangers, O! may 
every hand be blafted, which is eager to deftroy whatever has given pleaiure 
to mankind for centuries !” 


At Mauren, the firft poft between Heidelberg and Stuttgard, he met 
with an affe€ting adventure which we cannot refrain from quoting: 


« Entering the parlour of the poft-houle, I saw an old woman of four- 
fcore fitting before the ftove, chewing with dithculty a piece of bread, and 
drinking a glaisof wine. By her fide lay acrutch. In her youth the mutt 
have been handfome, her countenance was iiill pleafing, and the filent 

rief with which it was clouded, rendered her interefting to me, I afked 
the poftmatter’s wife whether fhe was her mother? ‘ No, indeed,’ fhe replied, 
‘the is a very poor blind woman, who is obliged to live on charity, and 
who calls upon us occafionally, when we do for her what we can.’—‘But the 
does not bez ?’* No that fhe never does; but all who know her, give her 
fomething.’ I accofted the old woman: ‘ Have you been long blind?’ I 
began. ‘ A fhort time ago,’ faid the, ‘I could {till perceive a glimple of light, 
but now this is vanifhed; yet I cannot die.’ Notwithftanding the concern 
which I feemed to exprefs for her, fhe would not beg. This moved me: 
one word brought on another; the related her melancholy ftory. She had 
been married to a clergyman in Hanover, had children, and lived happily. 
Then came on the feven years’ war, with poverty and diltrefs in its train, 
She loft her all, pined in want, and yet kept up her fpirits. She beheld her 
children expire, and fupported them in the hour of diffolution, At lait her 
hutband died alfo: a long illnefs confumed what little property the had left: 
fhe was obliged to quit her place of residence deititute and forlorn. 

« She was advifed to go to her brother-in-law, a counfellor of appeal at 
Darmitadt. She did not know him perfonally, and report proclaimed him 
a ftrange character. Urged, however, by neceflity, the ventured. Bein 
fcantily a‘lifted by poor relations (‘ for,’ faid fhe, ‘ none of them had any 
‘ thing to give’), the raifed barely fufficient for her travelling expences, 
and came with the poft waggon to Darmftadt. Trembling the approached 
her brother-in-law’s door. A fervant received her with confiderable em- 
barra!iment, yet {hewed her into a good room, and brought her refrefh- 
ment. She remained alone feveral hours; but no brother-in-law made his 
appearance. Towards night the girl brought her a good fupper; but, un- 
able to eat from grief and agitation, fhe continually kept afking where her 
brother-in-law was. ‘ To-morrow, to-morrow,’ faid the maid, who per 
ceived her unealinefs, and felt for her; ‘ firft take a good night’s repofe, 
you need refrefhment.’? She could not fleep. In the morning the fer- 
vants entered her chamber in tears, announced to her the burial of her rela- 
tion a fortnight before, and his having bequeathed the whole of his confi- 
derable fortune to charitable and beneficent efiablifhments. Here fhe be- 
gan to weep bitterly, < and yet 1 cannot die!’ exclaimed fhe. 

I forget how fhe came to this part of the country, in which fhe has been 
flarving thefe fifty years, and cannot die. Fora long time fhe received 
fupport from Heidelberg ; but for sy eighteen months that pittance has 

2 been 
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148 ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 
been ftopped. As fie fits fiill without begging, her pitiful form often ef 


capes notice; and (he gets little. She is fomewhat prolix in converiation, but 
fhe relates her narrative in correct language, and with confiftency ; and the 
woman of education may be immediately diitinguithed. She accepts pre 
fents with blufhing modeity, and returns cordial thanks without being ab. 
ject. Her with to die, and her invocations of death, are extremely moving, 
O how cheerfully (hall I torgive the pott-matier for having left his horfes i 
the neld, and made me wait longer than he ought, if this brief and anorna. 
mented tale furnith an opportunity to men of feeling, whether travellers or 
not, of affording relief to the poor blind woman! She will not long prove a 
burden to her Senshitions: her friend will thortly grant her fervent with; 
and {oftly remove her to her hufband and her children.” 


In the different towns through which our author pafles, he indulges 
in reflections, and frequently in unjuftifiable fatire upon the princes 
to whom they belong. The prince of Linange, for example, ‘ mult 
be a good fovereign, becaufe every body {peaks of him with afteQion;” 
but Kutzebue is di/pleafed with him, becaule he reitored to the Fran. 
cifcan friars their convent at Sinzheim, which remained unfold! 
Here the cloven foot begins to be vifilble ; but it is unworthy of exe 
pofure. Had the Elector of Saxe Weimer been the owner of Sinz. 
heim, we will venture to affert that our author would have had no 
caufe for difpieafure ! 

(To be continued. ) 


Oriental Tales. Tranflated into Englifh Verfe. By J. Hoppner, 
Efq. R. A. 8vo. Pp. 123. Haichard. 1805. 


{® a fpirited and well-written preface, Mr. Hoppner, who now 

appears before us, for the firlt time, as a poet, gives a brief 
account of the motives which induced him to engage in a purfuit fo 
remote from the regular courfe of his ftudies. 


“« My eldeft fon having the profpect of an appointment in India, the 
attainment of the Perfian language became an elfential point in his edu- 
cation; and among other books laid before him, was the Tooti Nameh, 
or Tales of the Parrot. It was in a trantlation of this werk that I firft read 
the tale of “ the Als and the Stag,” the genuine merit of which ftiruck 
me fo forcibly, as tO engage me im an attempt at patting it into verie, 
where I conéeived the humour and whimical gravity of the dialogue would 
be feen to more advantage. Whether | was nght in this conje@ture will be 
alcertained by thofe Ieis partial than the moft diflident author ever was 
fuppofed to be: and to their decifion I fhall readily fubmit; fatisfied that 
what I may lole on the fide of vanity, I fhall gain in a more juft elti- 
mation of my own powers, and in the tubfequent management of them 
accordingly.” 


This is more than fufficient. As a relaxation from feverer em- 
ployment, we know not that he could have adopted aught more 
amufing : and there is fomething peculiarly pleafing in the idea of 2 
father thus entering into, and connecting himfelf, as it were, “a 
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the purfuits of a beloved fon, from whom he was fo foon to 
part. ; : : 

By an eafy and natural tranfition, he enters into a remonftrance 
with thofe who direct, or affect to direct, the taite of the prefent 
day, on their marked preference of the French fchool. On this he 
foeaks with fome waruth, and he has a right to be heard, both as a 
competent judge, and as indirectly affected by the iliberal decilicns 
of thofe whom their own vanity, and the folly of others, have dig- 
nied with the high-founding title of connoilleurs; a cold-blooded 
race who view with indifference the merits of their own countrymen, 
and are only roufed, tq admiration by the productions of a foreign toil, 
« Of ali canting,” fays Sterne, ** that of connoiffeurfhip is the 
moft naufeating:” it is alfo the moft dangerous; for while thefe 
modern Damafippufes exert themfelves in influencing the public 
judgment, they are themielves the agents and the dupes of a fet of 
interefted traders, called picture dealers. 

We have heard fomething like a murmur of s//rberality at the 
mention which Mr. H. here makes of the performances of a female 
French artift, it is to be regretted that the itch of candour fhould fo 
frequently break out in the wrong place. It fhould then have been 
felt, when the patronage which was folicited in vain for indigent me- 
ritat home, was exultingly lav:fhed on extrareous imbecility. When 
foreigners come among us in forma pauperis, we feel no inclination 
to limit the bounty of the charitable and well-d.fpofed; but when 
they take their {tation as rivals of our own artills, and when, by the 
price which they affix to their labours* (in a cafe where price is 
confidered, with what jultice we will not now examine, as the cri- 
terion of excellence) they lay claim to fuperior endowments, it then 
becomes a duty to examine their pretenfions. It cannot have 
efeaped Mr. H. that he ftakes his own reputation on the juftice of 
his decilion : other hazard he has not to encounter; for, as he truly 
oblerves, the moft prejudiced partizans of the works which he re- 
probatcs, will not fulpect him of jealoufy ; and the world at large 
knows that his intereits cannot be implicated in any poflible deter- 
mination of the queftion. 

But we muft proceed to the tales. The firit, called The A/s and 
the Stag, is taken from the Too.i Nameh: it is truly humourous, and 
muft give the European reader a very high idea of the talents of the 
Aliatics for keen and farcaftic obfervation. In its new drefs, it has 
loft none of its beauties, and is, indeed, delightfuliy rendered.— 
We do not often meet with fuch poetry as the following, where 





* «The world will {carcely believe that Madam Le Brun demands 
thrice the fum for her labours that Sir Jofhua Reynolds received for worke, 
which are a lafting credit to the country, at the lateit period of his honour- 


able life!” 
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ae the Afs, fatiated with dainties, gives a loofe to his inordinat 
iid vanity. 
i “ed “« How {weet, 
1 Hare Prince of the branching antlers wide, ; 
14 a The mirth-infpiring moments glide ! jt 
re ig How grateful are the hours of {pring, un 
; {i What odours {weet the breezes bring ! int 
ae hi The mutky air to joy invites, It 
ia And drowns the fenfes in delights. ot! 
ii Deep ’mid the waving cyprels boughs, : 
a Turtles exchange their amorous vows ; g 
While, from his rofe’s fragrant lips, an 
The bird of eve love’s neétar fips, . fu 
Where’er I throw my eyes around, a 
All feems to me enchanted ground ; Ww 
; And night, while Cynthia’s * am gleam 


Sleeps on the lawn, the grove, the fiream, 
Heart-foothing night, for nothing longs, 

But one of my melodious fongs, 

To lap the world in blifs, and thow 

A perfeé& paradife below ! 

When youth’s warm blood fhall ceafe to flow, 
And beauty’s cheek no longer glow ; 

When thefe {oft graceful limbs, grown old, 








1) Shall feel Time’s fingers, icy cold ; 
Whe, lofe in his chilling arms embraced, 
, What pleafures can I hope to tafte ? 
wh What {weet delight in Age’s train ? 
a » Spring willreturn, but ah! in vain.” 


The fecond is from the fame fource, As a tale we meet with 
nothing more complete ; its moral too is excellent, and though not 
| fo pointed as that of the former, is of more extenfive utility. It is 
i} called, The Faggot- Maker and the Fairies, and is new, at leaft in its 
\ prefent form, to our language. The verfion is uniformly elegant, 

and the tale mult be read as a whole to have juftice done it. One 
fhort {pecimen we may extract ; it breathes a kind of moral melan- 
choly, which we fhould regret, in fpite of its beauty, if we did 
not know that poets fometimes indulge in the luxury of imaginary 
) woe, to which their ever-creative fancy gives the dark hue of reality, 
if Of the poor faggot-maker, he fays, 


« Yet care his heart had little pain’d, 

And light the traces that remain’d. 

Where mifery once ufurps control 

She ever reigns. —Still, ftill, my foul 

(Though fortune long her brow hath {mooth’d, 
And cheering hope my forrows footh’d) 


tn Oe ee 





i ie Looks from her fecret chamber out, 
Tt And views mankind with fear and doubt. 
i |. Should pleafure in my path be found, 
“SE Bi} Awed, I approach the enchanted ground ; 
| & Sufpett, 
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Sufpeét, beneath each flower, a fnare, 
And tread, with trembling caution, there.” 


The third tale is the Man and the Genie. Mr. H. informs us that 
jt is taken from a little volume publifhed by the Rev. W. Beloe, 
under the name of Eaftern Apologies: the filling up, however, is 
intirely his own, for in the original, it has a very jejune appearance, 
It is probably the fource of the celebrated Belphegor, and a hundred 
other {tories conneéted with it, which have appeared in all the lan- 
guages of Europe. In the prefent verfion, it is diftinguifhed by fpirit 
and pleafantry :—yet it has one {train of unaffeéted pathos too beauti- 

. ful to be omitted. After conducting the two friends to the capital of 
a great empire, he thus obferves on the anxious and bufy throngs 
which crowd its ftreets, 


A different pang cach bofom rends, 

A faithlefs wife, intidious friends, 
Difeale, and meagre want, and firife— 
Yet each itill fondly clings to life : 

On the new day their hopes they caft, 
More big with forrow than the la{t.— 

So hope to me delight hath grown, 

Who little elfe but care have known. 

Of thee, my firft-born joy bereft, 

Hope fills the void thy abfence left; 
Hope brexthes the gale mult wait thee home, 
And boatts a blils—that ne’er may come! 
But foft, my heart, affection rein ; 

My tale demands a gayer firain. 


th The conclufion of this little tale is highly amufing: it has alfo a 
at quality not always to be found in writers more converfant with poctry 
8 than the author, it is very concife. Indeed we know no writer who 
its comprifes more circumftances in a given number of lines, which is 
Mt, not the leaft merit of a ftory-teller. 

ne In the fourth, the Seven Lovers, he returns to the Tooti Nameh. 
" This tale has uncommon merit: it is wild but not irregular; and 
id prefents a faithful picture of Eaftern manners, more efpecially in what 
y relates to the corruption of them t.ibunals. Mr. H. is fingularly happy 
f in his verfion of this tale, from which we could give many cae 


paflages, were it not that the whole is fo linked together, that any 
extract from it muft be accompanied by an explanatory introdudtion, 
which our limits will not allow. 

The fifth tale, the Cow keeper and the Barber’s Wife, is taken from 
the Heetopades. It was introduced into Europe at an early period, 
and feems to have been a favourite. It appears in the Speculum vita, 
2 collection of tales of the 13th century, in Bocaccio, and other Ita- 
lian writers: it is repeated by Fletcher, in Women Pleafed, and by 
Maffinger in the Guardian. This may feem fufficient authority, and 
yet we are jnclined to wifh it had net tound a place in the prefent 
work. We do not fay this on account of any injury which the caufe of 
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morality is likely to fuftain from it; for if the fafhionable world ef. 
cape unhurt from the morbid delicacy of the ** late Mv. Little,” ang 
the tranflator of Camoéns, we may venture to precict that they will, 
incur no danger from the lively but grofs humour of this oft repeated 
ftory. Our objeétion is to its meannefs and improbability, fince, 
without fupernatural agency, its fuccefs depends on the imagined ope. 
ration of amiracle. It is but juftice however, to add here, that the 
tale is given with more pleafantry by Mr. H. than by any of its nu. 
merous relaters, from Veefhnoo Jarma to Maffinger. 

The fixth, taken from the Tooti Narmeh, and called the Prince 
and Mujfician, makes ample amends for the defets of the preceding 
one: avein of rich and genuine poetry pervades it, which we were not 
prepared to expeét in a firft publication. It begins thus, 


‘© In fam’d Benares lived, renown’d 
For wealth, for wifdom, too, profound, 
A Raja, whoa fon deplored, 
Mil-thapen, rede, and little tiored 
With learning’s ever-thining light 
From wiich he, wilful, turn’d his fight: 
Yet had he aptnefs to admit 

The voice of fenfe, or light of wit; 
For nature, not with fiep-dame thrift, 
His mind had form’d; each lib’ral gift 
Was his, with unripe feeds of kill, 
That to mature but wanted will.— 
To ficknels we relief afford, 

To fight the blind are oft reftored ; 
The clay-cold dead to life mav rise, 
But who e’er made the fiubborn wile?” 


To mould him, the ftory fays, he is married to a princefs rich in 
beauty, wit, and every accomplifhment, among which fkill in mufic 
is predominant. 

Touch’d by her fingers fair, the lyre 
Now feem’d to breathe, now foft expire, 
While the fond chords the heart around, 
All tweetly vibrate to the found. 


The prince is little affected by thefe various excellencies, and the 
princefs, inftead of endeavouring to win on his indifference by dee 


grees, treats him with contempt; this begets averfion on his fide, 
and the ufual confequences follow. 


“ Gray evening came in modeft fuit : 
All, fave the nightingale, was mute ; 
The winds in hollow grottos crept, 

In their cool bowers the zephyrs flept; 
Slow rofe the moon in radiance bright, 
And thed her foft, her filver light : 
One milder beam {tole on the fair, 
Whole fighs with fragrance fed the air ; 
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Sighs, to her brealt, till late, unknown, 
Nurv'ed bs deipaw, i: hatred flown; 
For wealth bad fail’d tie blils to ihower, 
Sbe vaunted in an idle hour. 

As lott in thought, ber eves the threw 
Wide o'er the expante of heavenly blue, 
And, penfive, gaz’d on every fiar 
‘Phat itudded Cynthia’s pearly ear, 
Sudden fuch notes arreft her car 

As tpirits blefs’d might ttoep to hear. 
Tuneful and (weet the me aiure tlows, 
Liketlouthern breezes o’er the role, 
Lending a charm to things around ; 
And all the air, and all the ground, 

A facred tilence {till maintains, 

As if énamour’d of the {tratns. 


Thefe enchanting founds proceed from an itinerant mufician, with 
whom the princefs, taking with her a cafket of gold and jewels, 
elopes. ‘They procee “J bot a fhort way before they come toa river, 
which the vagabond crofles with the precious c afkgt, leaving the 
princefs to her tate. What follows in the origtnal is utrerly un- 
worthy of the commencement of the ftory, and the tranflator has 
fhewn confiderable ingenuity in ftriking out a catattrophe of his own, 
which points the moral, and renders the tale complete. As fhe 
wanders on the river’s bank, bewailing her folly, 


Sudden, the found on which the doats, 
In every gale around her floats; 

Inthrals her foul, and puts to flight 

The fort repentance of the night. 

With the foft fong her iove returns, 
{For will no uleful lefion learns } 

Wild, to the mini{trel’s haunt fhe makes, 
Through devious paths, through tangled brakes, 
And fees at length—but doubts her eyes 
Have forged the vilion for furprife ;— 
Again the looks—too true her fight, 

She liftens—farewell all delight ; 

O, curlt mifchance! O, bitter treat! 

Jt is her lord that fings fo (weet ; 

Her prince, whom fawlefs love has fir’d, 
And with celeltial fong in/pir’d, 


The following lines, which have a retrofp*étive view, and ac- 
count for the unfufpected accomplifhments of the prince, are emi- 
nently beautiful. 


He mark’d her dark, averted eye, 
Saw her his love, his converfe fly, 
And while, with injured pride, he burn’d, 
Her unendear’d embraces {purn’d., 
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His foul deprefs’d, but not fubdued, 
He nurfed a proud, a vengeful mood ; 
Yet wifdom’s feed (if right I {pell) 

Left not to perith as it fell, 

But fed with fcience’ kindiy dew, 

The immortal plant, till fair it grew. 
His mind, in fecret, richly died, 

With arts to indolence denied ; 

And mufic, plaintive maid, he woo'd, 
In her loved haunts, fweet folitude: 

But {corning pleasure to impart 

To one who fhook him from her heart, 
He hid from all his wondrous tkill, 

And teem’d the fame dull {tatue (till. 

« Ah! not FROM ALL: ene tender maid, 

Sequeiter’d in the fore(t’s thade, 

Was con!cious of his matchlefs {trains ; 
And well her love repaid his pains. 

Here frequent, when the queen of night 
iTung forth in heaven her crefcent bright, 
He from his joylels palace {tole, 

And pour’d in melody his foul ; 

While the, the fair for whom he fung, 
Enraptured, on his bofom hung.” 


There yet remain two tales, the Three Beggars of Bagdat,* and 
The Phyfician of Delhi, not inferior in merit to thofe which precede 
them ; but which our limits will not allow us to particularife. We 
mult now take our leave of the tranflator, and we confefs it would 
not be without regret, if we thought it was for the Jaft time. So, 
indeed, he tells us, but we have learned diitruft from high autho- 
rity ; 

: Ipfe ego, qui nullos me affirmo ({cribere verfus, 

fnvenior Parthis mendacior, &c.—Hor. 


If, however, we have the pleafure of mecting Mr. H. again, we 
hope it wil! be on original ground: he has fufficiently fhewn, by his 
variations and additions in the prefent inftance, that he poflefles both 
invention and judgment. His claims to very confiderable poetic 
powers are indifputable ; he has more harmony than Prior, and more 
brifkne/s than Gay, and mutt, if leifure or inclination induce him to 
puriue the cultivation of this pleafing branch of the art, ftand in the 
firft rank, if not in the front of our Englifh Fabulifts. 


ee 





——— 


* The running title of this tale is a mifnomer : it fhould be the Four Begs 
gars of Bagdat, for fo many are named, 
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Obfervations on the Poor Laws, and on the Management of the Poor, 
in Great Britain, arifing from a Confideratiou of the Returns nvw 


before Parliament. By the Right Hon. George Rofe, M. P.  8vo. 
Pe. 44. Hatchard. 1805. 


F all the matters connected with the political economy of a 

ftate, there is fcarcely one of greater importance than the ma- 
nagement of, and provifion for, the poor, Whether it be confidered 
in a religious, moral, or political point of view, it mult appear of 
infinite confequence ; more efpecially when, as in this country, the 
poor confift (as it appears, at leaft, from a table annexed to this pam- 
phiet, and drawn up from the Jate returns to Parliament) of little 
lefs than one eighth of the whole population, and their fupport is 
attended with an expence of more than four millions annually! Indeed 
we have long regarded the growing burden of the rates for the main- 
tenance of the poor, as one of the moft ferious evils under which the 
nation labours, and one which loudly calls for the apptication of 
fome effective remedy. So grievous is this burden in fome parts of 
Effex, that the poor-rates amount to nearly double the rent of the 
land. Great, however, as this evil is, it is but one of thofe which 
refult from the prefent mode of managing the poor. Having exprefled 
this opinion, we muft, of courfe, declare ourfelves highly indebted 
to any gentleman who directs his att ntion to the fubject, with a view 
to facilitate the difcovery of adequate means for the diminution or re- 
moval of the grievance fo jultly complained of. 

Mr. Rofe is of opinion that, though the cxpence of maintaining 
the poor has been fo greatly increafed within the laft twenty years, 
the fituation of the poor has been far from improving. We are nor 
prepared to fpeak with decifion on this point, becaufe our obferva- 
tion has been principally limited to London and its environs. But as 
far as that obfervation has extended, we think it but juftice to fay, 
that the fituation of the poor (we fpeak of fuch as are relieved in 
workhoufes) has been very materially improved. More cleanlinefs, 
more comfort, and more induftry, are obfervable now in the work- 
houfes which we have infpeéted, than were to be found there, fome 
years ago; and, in all refpects, the prefent and future welfare of the 
poor are better attended to. 


“ The money (fays Mr. Rofe) expended exclufively on their account, in 
1803, amounting to 4,267,000I. is much more than double the amount ot 
that expenditure on the average of 1783-4-and-5, and more than treble that 
of 1776.” 

_ He then remarks, that the comforts of the poor are not increafed, 
in which opinion we cannot, for the reafons ftated above, agree with 


him, and purfues his fubjeét thus: 


“ When the extreme value of the object at which we aim is.confidered, 
we furely thou!d not eafily abandon the hopes of effeually preventing the 
mifcrics 
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miferies of the poor, keeping in our view the practicability of reducing tl 
raics for their maintenance, and the many incalculably good conlequeneg 
which would follow from the employment of them.” 


Here we fully agree with our author, and we are of opinion tha 
the only cffective means of removing the exitting evil, is the finding 
proper employment for the poor. [r by the exertion of houfes of in. 
duftry throughout the kingdom, fuch employment could. be fupplied, 
we think it fhould become a fational concern, a fufficient fund for 
the purpole fhould be raifed by a loan, and the intereft defrayed bya 
tax upon candles, or upon fome other article of general confuimption, 
At Shrewfbury, if we miftake not, this expedient was tried, and 
fucceeded to the utmoft expectations of thofe by whofe advice it was 
adopted, Why recourfe has not been had to it, in other populous 
diftricts, we know not. Mr. Rofe, very properly, enters his protet 
againft the notion of Mr, Matthews, that marriages fhould be cif. 
couraged among the Poor, We are decidedly of “opinion that they 
fhould be encouraged as far as poflible; and we wifh much to tee a 
fociety eftablifhed for the fole purpofe of promoting this object; by 
defraying the expence attending the mairiage-ceremony, and by 
affording occafional affiftance to married perfons, diftinguithed for 
their induftry, fobriety, and good condu€t. Sure we are that fuch 
a fociety would do more than any other, for the eradication of vice, 
and the promotion of virtue; for at PREP te. there exifts not any pote 
tion of mankind fo profligate as the poor, of the metropolis in parti- 
cular, It is a fact, that a very fmall proportion of them are married; 
they moftly live i ina ftate of concubinage, and riot in every fpecies 
of debauchery of which the prom:fcucus interceurfe of the fexes will 
allow. ‘The evils icfulting from this ftate of the lower clafles of fo- 
ciety are moft glaring and multifarious. The rem. val of them muff, 
of neceflity, be a wo rk of diff neulty and of time. But cvery effort fa 
that purpofe will prove abortive, without the adoption of two pre- 
vious meafures;—the encouragement of marriages; and the vaft di- 
mination {if not the total fuppreffion) of the confumption of fpiri- 
tuous liquors. The abolition of pawnbrokers’ fhops would alfo 
greatly accelerate the accomplifliment of this grand object. 

Mr. Rofe is of opinion, that the great defideratum is ‘* fome more 
eff-ftual and more extenfive mode of i: iftrudcting the poor than has 
yer gencrally been diviled,”’ and he anticipates the greateft poffible 
advantages from the adoption of fuch a mode. Qn this fubjedt, we 
confefs, we have very great doubts. To inttru@ the poor, indeed, 

and all others, in their duty to God and their neighbours, is certainly 
an object o! primary i importance ; and there is no means fo proper for 
fecuring to them fuch initruction, as the enforcing their regular at- 
tendance on divine fervice, in their parifh churc hes. But the kind 
of inftruction which is acqu red by attendance at many of the Sunday- 
fchools, is of a very different nature; and, on the whole, it appears 
to be a matter of doubt whether fuch fchools have been beneficial be 
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the poor or not. This, however, is a fubjek which ought not to 
be difcufled in a fuperficial manner; and it would be foreign from our 
purpole to enter upon a full view of all the circumftances which mutt 
neceflarily be taken into confideration in the difcuffion of fo impor- 
tant a queftion. 

The objection urged, by fome refpeCtable writers, to the employ- 
ment of the poor in workhoufes, on the ground that it we uld be the 
means of depriving others of employment, is fucce!sfully combated 
by Mr. Role; and, indeed, it is an objection that would equally ap- 
ply to the employment of the poorer clafies of fociety in their own 
houfes. Our author thinks that one of the beft means of improving 
our prefent fyftem, is by the abolition of workhoufes, except in large 
towns. Certainly if no more care is to be taken in future, than has 
been hitherto taken (generally fpeaking) to render the labour of the 
poor productive, the abolition of workhoufes would be an act of 
wiidom. But if overfeers were made to perform their duty, and to 
exert themfelves properly for carrying into effect the falutary provi- 
fions of the ftatute of Elizabeth, we are perfuaded that a greater im- 
provement of our fyftem might be obtained by the increafe of houfes 
of induftry, than by the fuppreffion or diminution of them. There 
is one advantage refulting from fuch inftitutions, which does not 
feem to have entered into Mr, Rofe’s contemplation. We allude to 
the falutary check which, in fome inftances, it affords, to applica- 
tions for parochial relief. There is a degree of difgrace attached to a 
refidence in a workhoufe (except where age or infirmity fupplies a 
manifeit and unanfwerable excule) the removal of which, we are 
convinced, would multiply applications for relief beyond all calcula- 
tion. Left we fhould be thought fingular in our opinion on this 
topic, and be confidered to have fpoken too harfhly, we fhal]l quote 
the fentiments of a venerable Judge on an analogous cafe, who, in 
{peaking of the ftatute 9 Geo. IIT. c. 7. faid, ** One obje& of the 
ftatute was to encourage induftry, by holding out the diferauce of going 
toa workhoufe, &c. and, if parents could odtain a maintenance for 
their children, without being compellable to go to the workhoule, 
idlenefs would be thereby promoted among artificers and manufac- 
turers.” Qur experience has furnifhed us with repeated proofs of 
the juftice of this obfervation. Indeed, by the factlity with which 
parochial relief is, in general, obtained; and more efpecially by the 
thoughtlefs manner in which numerous writers of the prefent age 
have defcanted on the rights of the poor ; a kiad of moral revolution 
has been produced in their minds, which has not been fufficiently at- 
tended to. Twenty years ago, the beft founded application for relief 
was always attended with a vifible embarrafliment, that demonftrated 
the reluctance of the applicant to make it, and his conviction that 
there was fomething humiliating, if not difgraceful, in it; but fince 
Paupers have been taught to think more of their rights and lefs of 
their duties, this laudable feeling has entirely difappeared, and the 
application for relief is very frequently urged with the moft unbe- 

coming 
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coming confidence, and not feldom with the moft unblufh'ng imp, 
dence ; in fhort, the relief is no longer folicited as a favour, by 
claimed as a right; and the certainty of receiving it has, in too many 
inftances, nearly annihilated the fpirit of induftry. This is a moj 
ferious evil, which we earneftly recommend to the attention of oy 
author. 

In fpeaking of the refufal or negle&t to employ the pcor at their 
own houfes, which, notwithftanding our obie: vation on workhoufes, 
we are ready to admit, would, to a certain extent, be a moft de. 
firabie thing. Mr. Rofe obferves, *‘ If I fhould be afked why I do 
not interpofe as a magiftrate, and order relief for fuch perfons at home, 
my anfwer would be, that I have hitherto confined myfelf to remon. 
ftrances and perfuafion, by which I have fometimes, though with 
difficulty, fucceeded; thinking that it is, on the whole, more for the 
intereft of the poor, as well as more confonant to my own feelings, 
to avoid the other courfe till the laft extremity.” Mr. Rofe does not 
feem to be aware, that the law vefts no fuch power in a magiftrate, 
except in fuch places in. which there are no workhoufes or houfes of 
induftry ; in other words, in fuch places only in which the poor ate 
maintained by contract. The limited power vetted in the magiftrates 
to order relicf in fuch cafes, is given by the ttatute 36 Geo. III, 
c. 23. which contains a provifo, at the end of it, exprefsly barring 
its extenfion to places in which houfes of induftry rave been, or fhall 
be, eftablifhed under the authority of 22 Geo. IIL. c. 83. or of any 
local aét. It is, indeed, much to be wifhed, that the magiftrates 
were intrufted with a much more extenfive power to order the relief 
of paupers at their own houfes ; for, exercifed, as no doubt it would 
be, with becoming circum({pection and difcretion, it would often be 
productive of beneficial confequences, and would fometimes prevent 
acts of oppreflion on the part of overfeers. 

Mr. Rofe, at the clofe of his obfervations, recommends a more 
favourable attention to friendly focieties, which, he tells us, contain 
upwards of 700,000 members, of both fexes, in England alone. If 
he had feen fo much of benefit focieties as we have, he would, we 
incline to believe, think very differently of them. If he will apply 
for information on this fubje&t, to acting magiftrates in the metro- 
polis, he will learn that, there at leaft, fuch focieties are the fources 
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* In farther confirmation of our opinion of the utility of workhoufes, 
when properly managed, we quote the following remark of Lord Mans 
field: “‘ The want of workhoufes was foon felt as an inconvenience; 7 
were not long after introduced by the Legiflature; and, if well regulated, 
a moft defirable mode of relief they are; they fupply comfort and accom- 
modation for thofe who cannot work, and employment for thofe who cam 
In many inflances which have chanced to fall within my knowledge, pat 
ticularly on the Midland circuit, they dave reduced the anaual amount of the por 
rates one half.” 
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of endlefs contention, impofition, and fraud. And he would render 
a real benefit to the community, if he would frame a new law for the 
regulation of friendly or benefit focieties, calculated to remedy the 
enormous abufes to which they are now expofed. 

We trutt that this laudable effort of Mr. R. to dire&t the attention 
of other able men to the very important fubject of the poor laws, will 
be productive of the defired effect. 


Travels through Denmark, Sweden, and part of Italy, in 1798 and 
1799. By John Gittbole Kiittner. Tranflated from the German. 


8vo. Pp. 200. 1805. 


HIS work is the produdtion of a writer whofe talents are held in 
T a confiderable degree of eftimation on the Continent; and of 
which, perhaps, they are by no means unworthy. M., Kiittner may 
indeed be defcribed as a traveller by profeflion, fince he has pafled 
through and refided in countries for the avowed purpofe of confider- 
ing objeéts in different points of view, and drawing from them im- 
partial conclufions. Hence it is precifely to fuch a traveller that we 
ought to refer for the purpofe of acquiring a comparative knowledge 
of the ftate of civilization, the progrefs of the arts and {ciences, the 
theological and political tenets and opinions—in fhort for every kind 
of information which may be expe&ted from an accurate and en- 
lightened obferver of men and manners. 

We know that M. Kiittner’s publication of Travels in Denmark, 
is highly efteemed on the Continent, where it has gone through fe- 
yeral editions in a fhort {pace of time. The author, it appears, re- 
fided for fome months in England, and he has in many parts of his 
work availed himfelf of the opportunity of paying a juft tribute of ap- 
plaufe to the honeft virtues of our countrymen, when contrafting va 
rious traits in their character with thofe of their northern neighbours. 
Indeed the whole of his work bears every appearance of that fair in- 
veftigation, and thofe —_ ftritures, which none but a man of 
ee confiderable knowledge could be expected to undertake and ta 
publifh. 

The work is comprifed in a feries of Letters, and though we have 
obferved that in the details of his journey, and in his ftatiftical re- 
marks on the different towns through which he pafled, the author is 
by far too minute, yet it fhould be recollected that he wrote not for 
the opulent Englith reader, whofe inclination cannot be expected to 
lead him to purfue the fame route, but principally for the inhabitants 
of the North of Europe, to whom his book mutt ferve as a valuable 
itinerary, 

The tranflation of this work, from which we have made our re- 
view, (not having received the original) is given in the Collection of 
lodern and Cotemporary Voyages and Travels, mentioned in our 


lat number. The tranflator ftates, that he has judged it proper to 
difpenfe 
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di‘penfe with the author’s defultory obfervations on Hambutgh anj 
other well known parts of Germany, and has conduéted the ready 
at once to his entrance into Denmark. Whether the majority of hi 
readers will thank him tor this kind of J/ntodeal conveyance, is, 
point which we wiil not {top to determine: but for our own part we 


. thal! enter our decided proteft againtt fuch liberties, which as we haye 


already obferved in our eccount of Caffas’s Travels, can only tend tg 
d:minifh the value of any work, in the opinion o¢ readers of judgment, 
Tous whocontider Hamburgh as the centre of our commerce, and a 
the general point of communication with the northern part of the 
continent, the pafiages which have been omitted would perhaps hays 
been the moft interefting ; and it would have been more judicious 
to omit the many dull accounts of the author’s paffage in Denmark 
from one village to anocher, than a defcription of Hambureh, which 
frdm its great commercial importance, muft necefarily have contained 
many obje&s that could not efcape the attention of fuch a reflc ting 
traveller as Kiittner.—It feems, however, that it was defirable to 
render complete in the volume of ‘* Voyages and Travels,” every 
tranflation or other work that had been inferted during its publication 
periodically ; and as too great a number had been commenced, a fa 
crifice of {ome fort became necefliry. We hope, however, that the 
judgment of the editor will ihouce him to abandon this unfavourable 
practice in the continuance of his Jabours. 

Letter I. contains a detail of the journey of the author from Kiel to 
Korfoér, with many remarks of importance to travellers, on Slefwick, 
Fleufburg, Sun@erburg, and other principal towns of the Dutchy, 
The roads are well preferved, and our author conttantly travelled 
twenty miles in five hours. 

A good idea of the general ftate of Denmark may be formed from 
his obfervations on the places through which he pailed. 


** In the towns every thing exceeded my expectation. The inhabitants 
are more conveniently lodged and better clothed, they are more cleanly; 
in a word, they appear to poilels greater aflluence than perfons of the 
fame clafs in mott of the fmall towns of Germany. I almoti every where 
fancied myfelf in Holland. Tie houles are fmall, low, and frequently 
confitt only of the ground-floor; bat they are extieme!ly neat and have a 
grect number of windows, which are kept fo clean, that, in pafling, I 
often had an opportunity of witneiling the order, cheerfulnels and comiott 
which prevail within. 

es Nor is this the cafe only in the towns; I likewife faw a great num- 
ber of good houfes in the country. Every ene appears not only to be ac: 
quainted with the conveniences and comforts of life, but likewile with 4 
fpecies of luxury, generally found among people who live near the lea, 
and who, by navigation and their proximity to fea-ports, procure things 
which the lower claifes in more inland provinces fcarcely know even by 
name. Even the imalleit cotiages have an appearance of cleanlineli 
and affluence highly agreeable to the feelings of the philanthropilt. 

Between Eutin and the Great Belt, that is, in ihe bitiopric of Lubeck, 
in Holftein, Slefwick, and Jutland, 1 did not meet with a hingle humai 
creature 
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re but what had thues and flockings. In Funen, and only there, 
he common people are moftly of wood, and that ifland, in 
t fuitain a comparifon with Slefwick. I obferved {carcely 


creatu 
the thoes of t 
neral, canno 


any beggars. we 

« But, as, on the one hand, every individual appears to poflefs a com- 

tence, fo, on the other, no traces are to be found of opulence, ead 
and fplendour. Moft of the houfes in Leipzig would here pafs for pa- 
laces, and the habitation of many a German la:mer would be ta ken for the 
refidence of a nobleman. Large ftore-houles, extenfive manufactories, and 
magnificent public buildings, are as rare as (plendid equipages, and [mart 
livery-fervants, ° 

«“sThe roads, if not always good, are at leaft tolerable. Here and there 
we met with fand, but we always went twenty miles in about five hours. 
The extra-poits ought by right to proceed at the rate of nearly five miles an 
hour, and I could difcover how rigoroutly this injunction ts enforced by the 
government, from the anxiety manifefted by the poilillions, on their ar- 
rivahat the end of each ttage, to obtain a written certificate, in which the 
traveller teftifies his {atisfaGion. They were, at the fame time, extremely 
civil, good-tempered, and always contented with what I gave them. 
I likewife travelled, without oppofition, with only four, horfes, whereas 
in both Upper and Lower Saxgny, and alfo in Pomerania and Silvia, 
I was fubject to inceffant vexation on this account, and ,was frequently 
obliged to take fix.” 


Tunen and the other Danifh Iflands produce an abundance of 
corn, which is exported chiefly to England. Our author, however, 
thinks that this produce is not fo much in confequence of the fertility 
of the foil, as of the fcantinefs of the population. In 1787, the 
whole population of Denmark Proper only amounted to 840,045 
fouls, deducting 86,133 for the number then tn Copenhagen > apo- 
polation certainly very diminutive for fuch an extenfive tract of 
country. This calculation educes from our author the following 


judicious remark :— 


“ If we refle@, that this kingdom has not been involved ina fingle war 
of any duration or confequence, fince 171%, we may almoit affirm, that 
hoaher country in. Europe. has enjoyed fuch a. peace, excepting, perhaps, 
Sweden, which during the Jame period has been engaged im no war, 
but what was very thort and fearcely worthy of notice. What might not, 
under fach civcumsiances, be expected of a kingdom so advantageoufly 
fituated for commerce, polletling fuch an immenie extent of coafl, and fo 
many harbours? It is, however, the fact, that, with refpedt to population, 
agricu'ture, manufactures, commerce, opulence, and every kind of ims 
provement, this country ts far behind mofi of the fouthern flates of Europe, 
though the latter ave, in general, lefs extenfive, and have been harrafled 
by almoti inceflant wars. If it be likewite taken into confideration, that 
Denmark has had no improvident fovereigns during this period, but that it 
i, on the whole, better governed than many of the fouthern ftates, we 
muftadmit, that, ifthe country fall fhort of our expeation, this cireum- 
lance mult be attributed to the want of energy jn its inhabitants, and the 
high northern latitude under which moft of the provinces of this extenfive 

iNgdaem are fituated.” 
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The fmall ifland of Sprée is worthy of notice. It is about f 
miles in length, and not quite fo broad ; and contains only a fing 
farm-houfe. 


“ Tt lies,” fays M. Kiittner, “ in the middle of the Great Belt ; whig 
in this part is 15 miles over 3 and in winter is a remarkable fiation for ¢ 
pott, which regularly ftops there. It 1s conveyed, when the Belt, 
frozen, in what is termed an iec-boat; to which belong five mea, 
‘You may judge of the fize of the boat, when I tell you, that thele fig 
men are obliged, partly to drag, and partly to carry it, with all thatj 
contains, according as the ice, which is frequently uneven, and the driij 
offnow permit. If there are pailengers, a larger boat is taken ; but al 
without exception, muft aflit to carry. This is the rule, and it is hi 
neceflary ; if for no other reafon, at leaft for the perfonal fatety of ea 
individual. Thefe northern feas are never completely frozen: a grea 
number of holes are left: and which could not be croffed without the 

ftance of a boat. [ was very lately informe by a Ruffian, that it is neve 

fible to go from Peterfburgh to Cronftadt, entirely on the ice ; but, tha 
it is always neceflary to take a boat upon a fledge. In this manner, th 
boat is carried of dragged along, and ufed wherever it is found neceffan, 
Sometimes the ice breaks under the weight ; the crew then drop the bog, 
and jump into it. If it fall in a tolerably horizontal pofition, all is well ;= 
but, it frequently finks only at one end; and at fuch times, the poor fe 
lows have a dangerous piece of bufinefs ; yet, I arm informed, it very {e 
dom, happens, that any perfon perifhes; and {till more rarely, that the bat 
is loit. With this fatiguing and laborious exertion, it takes the mena 
whole day to reach the ifland of Sproe ; where they refrefh themfelves, 
and pafs the night at the farm-houle ; and the next morning {et out on the 
fecond ftage to Korléer. The ifland of Sproe belongs to a nobleman d 
Fiinen, who keeps a farmer upon it; but, as it is a regular pott-ftatiof 
in winter, the king has ereGied a building for the accommodatics 
of paffengets, whom the farmer furnifhes with provifions and other 
neceflaries, , 

« The keel of the boat is thod with iron; and it is fufpended by cords 
from the fhoulders of the people, fo low, as rather to be drawn along likes 
fledge, than carried. If the ice be perfeétly level, the cords are lengthened; 
and then the boat is drawn entirely. The reafon why this fea is never, # 
at leaft, very feldom, completely frozen, is the current which always fet 
in between the two iflands. From Nyeborg to Knutfhovel or Canute’ 
Cape, the extreme point of Fiinen, is four miles and a half; from the 
latter to Sprée the fame diftance ; and from Sprée to Korfder nine 
miles,” 


From Korsoer our traveller, without any remarkable adventure, 
arrived at Copenhagen, where he found a wide field for defcription 
and remark. Indeed we know no other account of this city which 
can be compared for intereft with that of M. Kuttner. He coz 
ders it to be one of the fineft capitals in Europe, and conceives thi 
it is indebted for its prefent beauty to two dreadful conflagrations, on 
of which occurred in 1728, and the other in 1794. The forme 
deftroyed 1650 houfes, befides public buildings, and the latter neay 
4000; fothat a very fmall part of the city is above a century old, 
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About fell and there are but two houfes which have ftood two hundred 


ya fi years. 
« Copenhagen is divided into three principal parts; the Old Town 


Its wholllin the New Town, and Chriftianshaven. As the firtt was, for, the greatelt 
on ford rt, deflroyed in 1728, and again in 1794, it is, properly {peaking, the 
1e Belt neweft portion of the city. The houfes are rebuilt in a fuperior manner, 
fe men, and the plan of the fireets has been altered ; fo that, in many places, one 


thele fll ftreet now occupies the {pace which formerly contained two. In re- 




















all tha aig confiruéting them, a peculiar method has been introduced; which 1 never 
the dria met with before ; but which, from the advantages it affords, is worthy of 


attention. All the corner houles, inftead of forming right angles, are 
rounded off at the turning ; and though this praétice fpoils the form of the 
corner rooms in each ttory; yet, this is a trifling confideration, when com- 
pared with the public benefit with which it is attended. : 

“ The New Town aid Chriftianshaven are, confequently, the moft 
ancient parts of the city; and thefe were built between the years 1588 


5 but all 
is hi 
ty of eat 
> a gre 
ut the 


it is neve 

but, and 1647. The Seamen’s Quarter, which differs greatly from the other 
nner, tyme portions of Copenhagen, was likewife erected during that period. It con- 
neceflan fae tains upwards of 30 itreets, all of which are laid out with great regularity . 
the boa, the houfes either confift only of a ground-floor, or are but one fiory high. 
well;-—m Thefe huts are {mall ; but their whole appearance is far from contemptible. 
poor femme They are inhabited by the feamen belonging to the navy, and the numerous 
very {ek labourers employed in the dock-yard. 
the boat “ The New Town, as I have oblerved, is, properly speaking, the 
e mena =Moft ancient; but to this an exception is formed by a confiderable pore 
smfelvefae tion, generally called Amalienburg, (from a cafile of that name, which 
ton thei formerly ftood on this fpot) built during the reign of the late king, between 


the year 1746 and 1765. In firict propriety, this part fhould be deno- 
minated Frederic’s Town; for, befides the {pot on which the. cafile of 
Amalienburg and its gardens formerly ftood, it contains feveral large pa- 


eman of 
t-{atiog 
nodatiog 


d othe laces, and a great number of other refpectable buildings. This. part of the 

city would not make a defpicable figure either in London or Paris, Rame. 
y cords or Turin, Vienna or Berlin. 1 was particularly tiruek with the beauty of 
likes a (quare, of a perfeétly regular form, compoled of four large edifices, and 
thened; feveral {maller buildings; and opening into the fame number of ftreets.— 
ver, Of In the centre is an equetirian ftatue of Frederic V. in bronze. One of the 


ays {ets four principal edifices is inhabited by the king; another by the prince royal 
‘anutes fag =f Denmark ; the third by the king’s brother; and the fourth is the Aca- 
om the demy of Naval Cadets. In this quarter are likewile fituated many other 
er nin Magnificent ftruetures, as, the refidence of the duke of Auguftenburg, 
that of count Berntiorf, &c. All the tireets round the fquare are very 
fine, and contain a great number of large and remarkable buildings, of 


enturt, which [ fhiil only mention the hofpital, the inftitution for lying-in women, 
ription Claflen-houte and library, and Frederic’s Church ; or, as it 1s more com- 
which monly called, the Marble Church. This part of the city appears to be ap- 
conte Propriated to perfons of rank and property ; and in like manner, the Old 


5 that Town is inhabited principally by thop-keepers and trades-people of every 

sone defcription. 

ormer “ The neweft houfes in the Old Town are built of brick ; and moft of them 

neady have three ftories, befides the ground-floor. Their ftyle is neat and fimple; 

y ol but many are embellithed with columns and pilatiers, and have other claims 
ani loarchiteural beauty. 
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« Another very beautiful {quare in Copenhagen, is the New Royal My, 
ket; which is not only the largeli in this city, but one of the mort exien 
five that I have any where feen. It is almofi entirely con 1 OL Lately 
buildings, as, the Academy of Painting and Sculpture; behind which x 
fituated, the Botanic Garden, and which was formerly a roy 
palace, called Charlottenburg ; the theatre; the great hotel ; the 
artillery-houle, &c. In the centre is a marble equeftrian flatue o 
Chriftian V. : 

“ The theatre is small; and yet it is the only one in this comparatively 
extenfive city, The performances are in the Danifh languaye ; bat the 
houle is not opened, excepting when the king is in town. 

“ Religion appears to be out of fathion at Copennagen, as in moft othe; 

laces. Magnificent churches were formerly erected, while part of the 
inhabitants frequently wanted a roof to cover them; but I here obferved, 
that none of the churches burned down in the year 1794, have yet been 
touched. This conflagration began in the Holm behind the arfenal, and 
the caufe has never yet been difcovered. As this calamity reduced fo man 
families to the ftate of houfelels wanderers, the government ordered a 
great number of tents to be pitched in the fields round Copenhagen, for the 
reception of tuofe who were unable to procure any other afylum. A mul 
titude of {mall dwellings for the poor have likewife been, trom timet 
time, ereéied, in the ruins of the Great Palace. This beautiful and mag. 
nificent edifice, called Chriftianfburg, was burned at an earlier period, in 
the fame year; and nothing was left fianding but the bare walls and the 
cellars, the vaulting of which was (o folid, that the fre could not penetratg 
Thefe cellars are {till inhabited by poor people. To my knowledge, | 
never faw a more extenfive, more beautiful, and more magnificent palace; 
indeed, I doubt, whether L ever beheld its equal. How great, how {ub 
lime, even amidfi itsruins! It isa regular iquare, incloting a court. The 
length of each of the principal fides, or of the body of the edifice, is 361 
feet ; that of the wings 389; and the height of the tormer 114, Four 
thoufand perfons were {uppoled to be contained in it, when the whole court 
was in town; but that number is, probably, somewhat exaggerated. It 
is of brick, but the body of the building was faced with ftone; the 
wings, as may now be feen, were only ftuycoed ; but, formerly, this mut 
have been almott imperceptible. The walls, at their bale, are ten feet 
thick, and reft on nine or ten thoufand piles; for the ground being 
furrounded with water, is fo bad, that a fure foundation could not other 
wile be obtained. 

« The palace, like moft ‘buildings of this kind, confilted of high and 
low ftories or floors, and had three of each. The lowei! part is entirely 
over-arched; and above this is the firft floor, Then comes a mezzxanins, 
entre-sol, or half-floor, which is fucceeded by the tecond ftory, formerly 
the apartments of the royal family, Above, ts another lofiy ftory, and @ 
low floor with fquare windows terminates the building. At the top was 4 
baluftrade, that went round the whole, inclofing the roof, which was of 
copper. 

‘** As the proportions of this edifice are well preferved, its vaft magni 
¢ude docs not, at the firit fight, ltrike the {pectator. The eye, howevet 
obtains a ftandard, on obierving that.the firft fiory has been divided into 
two; and thus, a double range of dwellings is made for the poor, The 
windows are walled up; but two fmaller apertures are left in each ; one 
whi 
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whieh ferves {or a window to the lower, and the other to the upper apart- 
ment. ‘bo tair-cales are covered, from the top to the bottom, with 
marble, and have each 183 fieps. 

« Chriffianiburg affords a firiking demontiration of the difference of the 
times, and the poverty of the prefent. This great and magnificent edifice 
was built by Chrittian VI. who exacted no aid from his fubjects towards 
its erection. .Aijer it was burned, extraordinary taxes were immediately 
impoted, for the purpole of re-building it ; but nothing has yet been done, 
and many even ailert, that the idea is relinquifhed, probably becaule the 
expence is thought too great for the nation to be able to defray. 

« Since the conflagration, the walls of this building have fuffered ex- 
ceeding!ly, from expolure to the weather. In the courie of ten years, if 
better meafures be not taken than have hitherto been adopted, the whole 
will be one vaft ruin; and it will require immenfe fums merely to carry 
away the rubbiili, as ihe materials will certainly, by that time, be unfit for 
any other purpofe. I have frequently vitited this palace, and rambled 
through it with fenfations of regret and pleafu.e. 

a Near Chriflianfburg ftands the Exchange, one of the few buildings 
from the time of Chrifttan TV. It is quite in the ancient ftyle;, but is a 
very extenfive edifice 400 feet in length; and is covered with lead. Only 
the firfi hall is appropriated to the ule of the-merchants: it is much fies 
quented. The other part of the bafement is occupied by thops. In thofe 
of the four bookfellers, which are fituated in this place, [ had reafon to 
remark, how very little connection there is between the neighbouring king- 
dois of Denmark and Sweden. I would advite the traveller, who intends 
to vifit the latter country, to procure any maps or books relating to the 
language or literature ef Sweden, which he may want, belore his arrival 
at Copenhagen; for, if he expect to meet with them there, he wall runa 
great rifk of being dijappointed.” 


Some particulars follow relative to the arfenals of Denmark, 
which are very curious, It feems the whole navy lies in the harbour 


of Copenhagen. ‘The rope-walk for the making of cables is goo 
 Danith feet in length. In the model-houfe was a very cemplete 
~ mode] of a man of war, which could be taken into {mall pieces in a 


few minutes. It had-occupied feveral men for nine years. At the 
time our author vifited Copenhagen, (July, 1798), the whole nawal 
force of Denmaik confifted of twenty-four {hips of the lines. the 
largeft of which was of 84, and the {malleft of 64 guns. One ¢alled 
Chriftian VII. mounted too, but fhe draws fo much water as to be, 
unnavigable in the Northern Seas. 

The following remarks on the expence of ‘living in Copenhagen 
are worthy the attention of thofe whofe affairs may call them to that 
capital, rae 

“ Every thing is extremely dear in Copenhagen; and though I thoold 
fpend more in the courfe of a year in London, yet here I confider many 
articles as dearer, becaufe they are fo much worfe. When things in (ge- 
neral are high in price, it is commonly a fign of the opulence, abundance, 
and luxury of a country; but at Copenhagen the rule appears to be re- 
verfed. In England and Helland, moft. articles ate dear, on account of 
the great demand for them; here, on the contrary, every thing is dear,-be- 
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caufe there is a {carcity of every thing. A houfekeeper, of the middj 
clafs,-informed me that the family of a citizen muft live with the greate, 
frugality not to {pend more than 2000 Danith dollars (each about 5s, 64 
Englith) per annum. | 

«* Even wood is uncommonly dear, though Jiitland and Norway aboun 
in that material. The fact is, otk thofe countries export the timber whic 
‘grows in the neighbourhood of water, not only to the Danith iflands, by 
Fhewite to England, France, and Holland, and contequentiy it is no 
cheap, even.on the fpot: while the immenfe woods, which are {ituated 
a diftance from the fea, and from any river, are abfolutely of no value, 
Vatt quantities every year decay, or are felled aud burned, merely for the 
faké’of the afhes, which are then employed as manure. 

« If the Danes, in yeneral, be poor, the government is in the fam 
fituation. It is evidently in the greateft want of money, as every thing 
conneéted with it attelis. It is unable to rebuild the great palace, though 
extraordinary impotis have been levied for the purpote; Charlotterbur 
has been refigned to a private individual; Sophienburg fold; the Herm, 
tage, a {mall infignificant building, is no longer habitable; and Hirfcholm, 
whale twenty-fix years ago the whole court refided, is falling to decay, 
Even Fredericfburg, now the principal country refidence of the Rey 
Family, and where they regularly pafs the fummer, is in a very crazy com 
dition; and I have remarked certain parts of it, which no Englif) gentle 
man with an income of 30001. a year would fuffer to remain near his houfe, 
As this palace is fituated near the road from Rotkilde to Copenhagen, we 
alighted and walked round it. Excepting two centinels, not a fingle living 
creature was, at firft to be feen. We went into the great court, which ss 
-enclofed by this extenfive building, but a death-like filence every wher 
prevailed. At length I difcovered a fervant, of whom I aiked a few quet 
tions, and who, to my no fimall afionifhment, informed me, that all the 
branches of the Royal Family were at that moment there. On a fecond 
vifit I found the fame folitude and filence. 

«The gardens are in the French tafte, and are neither laid out ina grand 

le, nor kept in good order. On that fide of the palace towards Coper 
hagen, runs a walk fhaded with trees, bordered by a lofty hedge, and pro 
vided with numerous feats, commanding a noble pro{pect of the city, 
‘From this point Copenhagen appears really grand and magnificent. Neat 
‘it you fee the ifland of Amack, the fea on each fide and beyond it, and the 
Swedith coaft in the diftance. : 

“ The Danith government is poor, arid is, therefore, obliged to be cco 
nomical. The whole revenues of the flate do not quite amount to feveo 
millions of dollars; and of this fum, two thirds are expended in the main 
tenance ofthe army and navy. I was;ailured by a Danifh general, that the 
mumber of the land forces was not Jefs than 60,000. men, which’is an im 
menfe proportion for a country containing, at the utmoft, no more thao 
2,390,000 inhabitants. All thele troops, it is true, are not on duty during 
the whole year, and are lefs prejudicial to the population, becaufe a great 
part of them are foreigners, The navy likewife requires vait fums, but, t 
do it juftice, it is in the fineft order, 

<3 The Crown-prince, whe is in reality’at the head of the government, 
exhibits an example of great frugality, fpending little on his ettablifhment, 
and Rill lefs on his plealures. He is extremely ative, and ‘in his charatte 
predominate a certain regularity and aufterity, which are probably the = 
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shat he is, upon the whole, leis beloved than, for his many excellent quali- 
ties, he deferves to be.” 


The palaces of the King and the Crown-prince are, in the opinion of 
our traveller, far beneath regal dignity; but it fhould be remembered 
that the royal family in Denmark have, fince the deftru€tion of 
Coriftiantburg, refided in private honfes. The only building worthy 
of particular notice in the vicinity of Copenhagen is the caftle of 
Rofenburg, which was ereéted by Chriftian IV. Amongft its curio- 
fities are an extenfive fervice of mafly gold plate, ufed by the royal 
family on certain annual feftivals ; a greater colleétion of old Vene- 
tian glafs than is to be found in any part of the world, and fome inte- 
refting tapeftry reprefenting the principal occurrences in Danifh 
hiftory. 
(To be continued. ) 


Sermons. By Sir Henry Moncrieff Wellwood, Bart. D.D. and 
F.R.S.E. 8vo. Pr. 480. Whyte and Anderfon, Edinburgh ; 


Longman and Co, London. 1805. 


HE Minifters of the Church of Scotland, fince the rage for ex- 
temporary preaching has iomewhat fubfided in the North, have 
iven tothe world many fpecimens of their pulpit abilities. ‘The 
ones of Blair, Logan, Craig, Charteris, &a. evince that good 
tafte and found doétrine are not confined to the Southern part of 
our ifland, The refpectable author of the Sermons now before us 
claims our attention, not by the higher tones of eloquence, but by @ 
perfpicuous arrangement of his fubje&t, clearnefs of expreflion, and 
eirneftnefs of manner; thus the mind of the reader requires no extra- 
ordinary effort to underftand the fentiments of the preacher, and the 
manner conveys it impreffively to his heart. 

The volume confifts, af fourteen Sermons on the following fubjects + 
On the unequal Allotments of Providence. On the Minute Im- 
provement of the Bleflings of Providence. On Self-denial. On the 
Form of Godlinefs. On Chriftian Faith and Morality. On the Re- 
fult of good and of bad Affeétions. On the Inneritance of a good 
Man’s children. On the Doétrine of Grace. On the Condué& of 
Providence to good Men. On the general Spirit and Effeéts of Chri- 
ftianity. On the univerfal Promulgation of Chriftianity, two Sere 
= Profpeéts of Futurity. On the Cultivation of Perfonal Re- 
igion. 

The Reverend Baronet is what is called a Gofpel preacher in the 
geod fenfe of the term: not ong ef thofe wild and mifleading preachers, 
who fet Chriftianity and morals at variance by their perverfions of 
Scripture ; who pervert the underftanding and contaminate the heart ; 
but one who (according to his own words) preaches ‘* the faith of 


the Gofpel in prafice; applied to every fituation of the human mind.” 


He lays before us the peculiar doétrines of the Chriftian religion, 
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and dilplays their high’importance ; while his morality is drawn from, 
and illuftrated by, the Holy Scriptures. As 2 {pecimen we give th 
following extra from the S-rmon ‘ on the unequal Allotments ¢ 
Providence.” 


ORIGINAL CRITICISM. 


«¢ Our original ideas of the perfe€tions of God, and of his immutab) 
juftice, are fufficient to fatisfy us, that our talents and advantages are jy 
general the meafure of our duties, and-muft have an intimate relationy 
the account which we fhall render to God. 

“* We goa ftep farther, when we confider the rules by which the prio. 
ciples of our nature lead us invariably to form our eftimate of one another, 
We do not require from any man fers ices which we are fenfible he has not 
the means of fulfilling, .or the ufe of talents which we know he docs not 

offefs. We do not judge with equal feverity of the fame defeéts inan 
ignorant and in a well-informed man; or take the fame view of the extent 
of duties, common to both, which they have vory different means o! dif. 
charging. We diftinguith exaétly betwixt the ignorance which is invin- 
cible, and that kind of incapacity which is the effect of deliberate negli. 
gence and perverfion. We eftimate the fidelity of men, in all fituatioas, 
by the opportunities which they might have ufed, and do not in any in- 
ftance connect it with thofe which were entirely beyond their reich. As 
far as morality js concerned, the diverfity of our talents is uniformly taken 
into our account, when we are judging among ourfelves of good condug& 
or demerit. 

«© The impreflions of juftice with regard to one another, which are en- 
graven on our minds, although, from our ignorance of human charaéten, 
they are often mifapplied; are original memorials within us, of the laws 
by which our perfonal conduct fhall be judged at the tribunal of God. 

“« There is another fa& in the hiftory of human life, which we ought 
to confider as confirming them. Our talents grow in our poffeffion, m 
fome proportion to the ardour with which we employ them: And, on the 
other Sood, we lofe the advantages which we had received, when we have 
either neglefed to cultivate them at the proper feafcn, or have not applied 
them to their legitimate ends, or have perverted them to purpofes contrary 
to the defign for which they were bettowed on us. We reap the e:fedts 
of our aivity, with more certainty, than even the refult of our origin 
endowments; and fuffer more from the perverfion of talents, than even 
from the want of them. 

«« Faéts of this kind, of which every man feels the impreffion, becaufe 
they are infeparable from our-condilions as intelligent creatures, ferve asa 
perpetual pledge and memorial, of the relation which the laft fenrence to 
be pronounced on our condu fhall bear, not only ta the precife advan- 
tages which have been given or denied us, but to our perfonal improve 
ment or perverfion of therm. 

** J do not mention them as arguments or fpeculations : 1 mention them 
as fadts, which illuftrate the moral government of God ; which have an in 
timate relation to its fi.al retult; and which (as I am now to thew) accord 
exactly with the pree fe and definite explanations given us by the gofpel. 

«© Ip our Lord’s parable of the talents related in the 25th chapter of the 
Golpel of Matthew, he reprefents thofe who have equally cultivated very 
unequal talents, as receiving each a reward in proportion to the talents 
which were given hin; He who had regeived ten talents, is defcribed 
ORS accounting 
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accounting for ten; he who had five as accounting for five; and both are 
reprefented as attaining the refult of their fidelity, in proportion to the ac- 
count which was required of them. On the other hand, he who had re- 
ceived but one talent, is made to account as ftri@tly for that one, as he 
could have been required to account if he had received ten; and he fuffers 
the panifhment, incurred by the perverfion of one, with as much .everity 
as could have been applied to him, if he had poffefled and perverted all 
the talents which had been given to his fellow-fervants. He is condemn- 
ed, not becaufe he did not gain five or ten talents, but becaufe, having but 
one talent to employ, he did not gain, or endeavour to gain, One talent 
more; becaufe the fingle advantage which was given hin was neglected, 
or was ‘ hidden in the earth,’ in contempt of his Lord’s authority. 

« No illuflration can be more pointed or exaé, than this is, of the ftrict 
and definite account which thall be demanded of us at the tribunal of God, 
of the precife fituations in which we have acted, and of our perfonal ap- 
plication of the peculiar talents which have been entrutted to us. 

« Our Lord has given us another example to illuftrate the fame doc- 
trine, fiom the rules by which we form our eftimate of one another. He 
mentions the faét, that ‘to whom men have committed much, of him 
they will afk the more;’ and ufes it to illuftrate the conduét of God to 
‘the fervant who knew his will,’ and to him who did not know it.’ 
‘That fervant,’ he fays, ‘ which knew :his Lord’s will, and ptepared 
not himfelf, neither did according to his will, fhall be beaten with many 
ftripes. But he that knew not, and did commit things worthy of ftripes, 
fhall be beaten with few ftripes. For unto whomfoever much 3s given, 
ef him fhall much be required; and to whom men have committed much, 
of him they will aik the more.’ 

« He is not guiltlefs who fins in ignorance, if the means of better in- 
formation are within his reach; and he fuffers in proportion to the guilt 
of a criminal ignorance or negligence. But, in comparifon with him who 
has finned again{t. his con{cience, or conviétion, ‘ he fhall be beaten,’ 
according to this parable, ‘ with few ftripes:’ A circumftance, to which 
our Lord referred when he prayed on the crofs for his mercilefs torment- 
ors; ‘ Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do;’ A cir- 
cumftance, which theé-apoftle Peter had in his eye, when, in addrefling 
the Jews who crucified our Lord, he faid, ‘ And now, brethren, | wor 
that through ignorance ye did it, as did alfo your rulers:’ A circom- 
fiance, which the apoftle Paul, who had no defign to exculpate himfelf, 
or to lefien the guilt of the firft part of his life, mentions and applies to 
his own converfion; * I was before a blafphemer, and a perfecutor, and 
orate § but I obtained mercy, becaufe I did it ignorantly in un- 

elief.’ . 

‘“« He is not free from blame who ought to have been better informed. 
But his tranfgreffion is far more aggravated, who knew precifely the will 
of God, and deliberately fet himfelf againtt it; and the fentence to be pro- 
nounced on his conduét, fhall be in proportion, not only to the fins which 
he has committed, but to the knowledge which he has abufed, and the fenfe 
of duty by which he ought to have been determined, 

‘« There is one other ftatement of the fame doé¢trine, given us by the 
apoftle Paul in the Epiftle to the Romans: ‘ There is no refpect of per- 
fons with God; For as many as have finned without law, fltall alfo perith 
cine law ; and as many as have finned in the law, fhall be judged by 
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«© Here the doétrine is applied to the fituations of thefe who have re. 


ceived the leaft, and of thofe who have enjoyed the beft external and re. 
ligious advantages. Kvery man’s conduét is eftimated by the opportunitig 
which he has really poffeffed, and by the precife circumftances in which he 
has finned againft God, or has obeyed his will. No man is condemned, 
becaule he did not poflefs the means of duty, or is’ tried by advantage 
which were ny to his neighbour, and were with-hcid from him; by 
every individual is condemned, or acquitted, according: to the fpecific ad. 
vantages which were allotted to himfelf. Superior opportunities are re 
prefented as the aggravations of his guilt, who has not ufed, or who has 
perverted them; while the moft limited talents, the mok imperfett infor. 
mation, and the moft defective external advantages, are affirmed to be the 
meafure of his account, who has received rio more, or who has had no 
more placed within his reach. 

‘« ‘This, then, is the general'language both of reafon and of Scripture, 
concerning the relation, which the laft fentence of God on the conduét of 
men fhall bear to the advantag es,which havebeen given or have been denied 
them in this life. When this part of the fubje& is connected with the 
implicit acquiefcence in the duties affigned us in our feveral conditions, 
which the fenfe of the authority of God, under which we are all equally 
placed, ought effectually to teach us; and with our indifpenfible obliga- 
tion to cultivate, and our danger from the perverfion of the hlef. 
fings we have received, whether they are many or few; we muft be con 
fcious, that the general doétrine, illuftrated under thefe heads, is of the 
moft folemn and impreffive kind.” 


From this fpecimen it will appear that he has firi@tly adhered to 
the ideas of ' Chriftian Morality which -he has given in another 
place. . 


«« The gofpel is. certainly far fuperior to every other do@rine or fyftem 
of moral infruction: But it claims its pre-emineuce, not becauic it lays 
down moral duties, which were not taught or known. before its promul- 
gation, but on account of the peculiar motives or fancions by which it 
enforces its morality. For itis 1mpoilible not to admit, that Chriftian morals 
are brought home to the confciences of mankind, by confiderations, of 
which it was not pofiible that ether Jews or Heathens could avail theme 
felves. ; 

«* On the other hand, it muft be obvious, that as foon as we take this 
view of the fubject, we admit the importance of the diftinguthing doce 
trines of the Gofpel; for in them, and in them alone, are to be found the 
peculiar principles by which Chriftianity profefles to enforce the obliga- 


tion of moral duties. It reprefents to us, no deubt, every confideration 


arifing from our prefent condition which can have any influence in per- 
fuading us. But its chief avd moft impreftive arguments for a holy life 
are fuch as the following: That ‘the grace of God, which bringeth 
falvation, hath appeared to all men, teaching us, that denying ungodli- 
nefs and worldly iufts, we fhould liye foberly, righteoufly, and-godly, in 
this prefent world; looking for that bleffed hope and the glorious appear- 
ing of the great God, and our Saviour Jefus Chrift; who gave himfelf for 
us, that he might redeem us from all iniquity, and purify unto himfelf 
a peculiar people, zealous. of good works:’ ‘That ‘ if God fo loved us, 
we ought alfo ta love one another ;’ * That Chrift died forall, that they 
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who live fhould not henceforth live tothemfelves, but unta him who died for 
them and roje again:’ That § to every one of us is given grace accord- 
ing to the mcature of the gift of Chriit;’ and that ‘ the fmall and the 

reat’ fhall ftand at laft before the judgment-feat of Chriil, to receive 
pth ‘ every man according as his works have been.’ 

«It isimpoible to think of sorality, as the morality of the gofpel, with- 
out referring it direétly to thefe, or to fimilar confiderations, by which it 
is the peculiar office and objec of the New Teftament to enforce it. Re- 
ferred to thefe principles, the morality of Chriftianity is'incorporated with 
its eflential doctrines ; and it cannot be feparated from them, without ceaf- 
ing to be Chriftian morality. ; 


We think the Reverend author not perfectly correct in an expref- 
fion which we find in his Sermon on Self-denial. ** There is in hu- 
‘«‘ man nature -an original aveffion ‘to religion.” As a general pro- 
pofition given in this unqualified manner, it is fo far from being true, 
that the very oppofite may ‘be affirmed. There is an univerfal pro- 
pentity in man to confider himiclf as dependent, to have hopes and 
tears oa a Being infinitely fuperior to himfelf,; and to endeavour to 
render that Being propitious by various means, which are confidered 
to be expiatory. Thefe acts, {pringing from this propenfity is what 
is correctly called religion, and to this’taéts do not warrant us to fay 
that man hasan origifial*averfion, but the contrary. Neither does 
the text,* quoted by the author, bear him out in his afflertion: it 
clearly and exclufively announces the peculiar doctrine of Chriftia- 
nity; that man, by the fall, was fo contaminated that he became in- 
capable of moral perfection, and therefore a creature difpleafing to, or 
an * enemy” to God, till-reconciled to him by:the death of his fon. 

In the Sermon from the text, ‘* Jefus faid to his difciples, gather 
up the fragments that remain, that nothing be loft ;” we think that 
the writer has rather indulged in the allegorifing manner of fome of 
the ancient fathers, or what was tertned /piritualifing by the puritans 
and others. From the text we expected nothing more than his ufval 
fenfible exhortations to care and economy in the management of our 
fortune; but when, befides this, we find the preacher extending his ex - 
hortations to the economy of time, of per/onal advantages, and of health, 
or in his own words, to *‘ the fragments of our time, the fragments 
of our private comfort, or of our perfonal advantages, the fragments 
of our health or of our vigour, we cannot help withing that the text 
had not been ‘prefled into fuch unfuitable fervice, 

The worthy Baronet, in his modeft preface, makes an apology for 
the * provincial peculiarities” which may be found in his difcourfes ; 
thefe however are few, and of {mall importance. Upon the whole, 
we can. recommend the publication to the perufal of every ferious 
Chriftian, .who wifhes to be reminded of his duty towards God 


and Man, 





yy 


* «© For if when-we were'enemies, we were reconciled to God by the 
geath of his Son: much more being reconciled, we fhall be faved ‘by -his 
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The Works, Moral and Religious, of Sir Matthew Hale, Kut. Lyi 
Chief Fuflice of the Court of King’s Bench: the whole now firft op 
om Po eof To “Back “3 prefixed his Life and Dah h 
Bifbop Burnet, D: D. and an Appendix to the Life, including th 
additional Notes of Richard Baxter. By the Rev, T. Thirlwal, 
M.A. Editor of the Latin and Englith Diateflarons. 2 vol, §y, 
Pr.1180. 16s. White. 1805. 


T wil! not be expected that we fhould enter into a critical analy. 
fis, of the moral -and religious productions of a writer fo wel 
known as Sir Matthew Hale. For though he has ‘been principally 
regarded as a great lawyer, and -his writings on law have been ma 
ftudied and talked of ; and although his other works ‘have been { 
long permitted to lie in a fcattered and neglected flate,” it mutt not 
be fuppofed that they have lain unnoticed and unknown. Mr. Thi. 
wall, however, has performed an acceptable fervice to the public, by 
collecting thefe fcattered productions, and giving them acum pact and 
regular form. His preface contains a brief character of cach «f them, 
generally juft, though fomewhat too partial. As to the poetical 
pieces, we are decidedly of opinion that it would have been better to 
omit them ; for, take away the rhymes, and they exhibit nothing but 
mere prole, {tripped of,its dignity, We admire, as much as the edi- 
tor, ‘* the vein of piety which runs through them,” but, it fhould 


_ never be forgotten that facred poetry requires, more than every other 


{pecies of poetry, the ftrong aid of fupsrior genius; and: that where 
the poet does not rife above mediocrity (and truth extorts the remark, 
that Sir Matthew Hale has falien greatly de/ow it) he debafes the fub- 
ject which he ought. to dignity. > . 

The continuation of the Appendix to the Judge’s Life, written by 
Mr. Thislwall, has confiderable merit, and contains much curious 
matter, and many judicious remarks, We cannot, however, concur 
with this worthy divine in a// his obfervations and opinions, Hale's 
early determination never to fee another play, oc. « ioned chiefly by the 
interruption of his ftudies, occafioned. by his too . sequent attendance 
at the theatre at Oxford, affords our editor an oppor. ity of entering 
his folemn proteft againft the {cenic exhibitions of tue prefent day. 
Though we readily join him in reprobating the criminal tendency of 
the miferable trafh which, from a dearth of, dramatic genius at home, 
we fuppofe, our managers have been induced to import trom the pol- 
luted fchools of Germany, and though we lament with him the dif- 
graceful fcenes too frequently exhrbited, not only in the lobbies, but, 
fometimes, in the very boxes of our theatresy we cannot fubfcribe to 
the juitice of his centures, in their full extent, nor, indeed, without 
sephdnable hefitation. We are of opinion, that the abufes which 
we condemn are fufceptible of a radical cure, and that, by their re- 
moval, our theatres might become places of innocent and _ rational 
amufement, if not of inftruction. But on this fubjeét it is but fair to 
fuffer the editor to fpeak for himéelf, ' | 

“ Hale 
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« Hale had reafon to congratulate himfelf on his fortunate efcape from 
g fnare, in which thoufands of both fexes have been entangled and ruined. 
His example cannot be too earnelily recommended to the imitation of the 

oung and inexperienced, who with (o preferve the principles of chaftity, 
modeity, and fobriety, which they have imbibed in their education, pure 
and untainted. Though I am fully aware of the tender ground on which 
venture, I hold jt an imperious duty to warn every parent, who withes to 
promote the prefent peace and future happinels of his children, to dif- 
courage, by his example and advice, a propenfity for dramatic entertain- 
ments. Allow thefe exhibitions all their boafted advantages; concede to 
their advocates the rational and harmle(s fatistaions which are to be found 
jn the charms of mafic, poetry, and painting; in the {pecimens of brilliant 
wit and refined fentiment, the graces of elocution, the delineation of the 
paflions, and the exhibition of human nature under all her forms, and even 
in her moft amiable dre{s; yet will it not at the fame time be allowed, that 
the gratification arifing from thefe fources is purchafed at much too dear a 
price, when they court an alliance with profanenels and immorality, and 
thepath to thefe pleafures is (trewed with temptations to vice of the molt be- 
witching and: alluring nature? If, by chance, the character and moral of 
the dramatic compofition itfelf be free from obje@ion, yet when the cir- 
cumftances, which are infeparably connected with the reprefentation of a 
modern playhouse, ave gravely confidered, is it not at leatt untafe for the fober 
youth and an{potted virgin to vifit it? ‘Is not the danger of corrupting the 
morals and inflaming the paffions too great to juftify a participation in thele 
amufements ? 

“ It is potlible indeed to imagine fuch a regulated theatre, as fhall be 
exempt from the evils which are the ground of complaint; but until fuch 
a theatre can be realized, & will be difficult to prove, that thele evils are 
hot interwoven in the very conflitution .fa dramatic exhibition, and vitally 
eilential to its fuece!s and popularity. 

“« There is implanted in our nature a veneration and re{peét for the ma- 
jelly of virtue. ven vice ftrives to hide her own deformity under her 
sath Hence the patrons of theatrical reprefentations have been tiudious 
to deny, or, at leaft, ta_extenuate the mifchiefs which are imputed to 
them. Some perions will gravely contend for their utility, will extol them 
as fchools of morality, and will recommend them for the leffons they teach, 
and the powerful incentives they propofe to thy cultivation of good and 
amiable qualities, or the performance of brave and benevolent a€tions. 

“ It is a confolatory reflection that this homage is {iill paid 6 virtue, that 
this honourable fuffrage is univerfally acknowledged to be her due, and 
both candour and juftice claim of us the perfuation that the warmeft patrons, 
aod moft firenuous advocates of thefe exhibitions want only to be convinced 
of their fatal coniequences, to acknowledge their error, and {ub{cribe their 
recantation. 

_“ Names do not alter the nature of good and evil. The boundaries of 
Virtue and vice, of religion and prophanenetfs, are marked by a clear and 
broad line of diflin@tion, amidit.all the fluctuations of fathion, and varieties 
of human opinion. Were our opinion even alked of the morality of our 
modern dramatic pieces, we do not icruple to declare our potted repro- 
bation. They are calculated to corrupt the morals, and inftil the moft dan- 
serous and criminal maxims. Did we with to root up every religious and 
moral principle {rom the heart, to tempt our daughters to barter away the 
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brightefi jewel of their fex; to inflame the paflions of our fons, and aby. 
don them to their lawlefs empire; did we wih our children to become & 
miliar with crime, to blupt and deaden thofe delicate {enfibilities whig 
fhrink at the touch of vice; did we wilh to harden and inure them » 
fcenes of blafphemy, cruelty, revenge, and proftitution, we would invig 
them to the fight of the moit. popular plays which are now performed m 
our fiage; we would fend them for infiruciion to the German School, wher, 
by the moft fubtle and malicious contrivance, vice is decked out in the ai 
of virtue, and the deluded youth is feduced to the road of ruin, while i 
believes that he indulges im the nobleti feelings of his nature; whereg 
calual act of generofity is applauded, whiltt obvious and commanded dutig 
are trampled on, and a fit of charity is made the {ponge of every fin, and 
the fubtiitute of every virtue. We would invite them to the plays of 
Pizarro, the Stranger, and John Bull, where the {purious virtues are blazonel 
out, and the genuine are thrown in the back ground and degraded. In the 
one is a bold and fentimental iirumpet, whom the patflions of luft and jes. 
loufy prompt to follow the adveniures of her paramour. In the other ay 
adultrets, who had forfaken her amiable hulband, and lived in criminal com. 
merce with her feducer. o the laft is the daughter of an humble tradef 
man: fhe fuffers herfelt to be feduced by the fon of a baronet, flies from 
the roof of ier fond and mott affeétionate father, and afterwards is united 
in marriage to the de{poiler of her virtue. And, to the fhame and dilgrace 
of the tiage, and the aye we live in, thefe three ladies are the prominent 
characters of the refpective pieces, and intiead of being held up intirudive 
warnings to others, are contrived to be made the objects of fympathy, 
elieem, and admiration. 

“« And furely it is no recommendation of our modern dramas, no proof 
of our {uperior refinement and delicate feelings, when we not only tolerate, 
but openly encourage the immodeft allufions which abound in our favourite 
comedies, and tinge with bluthes the virgin cheek of innocence; when the 
cars are thocked with thofe eguivocal expretflions, which the moit profligate 
rake dares not repeat in the drawing-room, without incurring the danger 
of being fhewn to the door by the father of a virtuous family; and when 
to this is added the unpardonable privilege which the performers them- 
felves aflume, of improving, as they imagine, upon the author, by addi- 
tions from their own prolific genius, Their coarie profanenefs and {hame- 
lefs blaiphemies with which they interlard their fpeeches, and fupply the 
imperfections of their memory, are too notorious to be denied, and toe re- 
volting to the moral teelings to enlarge upon,” 


There is, unhappily, but too much truth in thefe laft obfervations. 
But the public are, at leaft, as much to blame for the fufferance, as 
the aétors are for the practice, of this deteftable licentioufnefs. We 
heartily wifh that every performer was compelled to read Hamlet’s 
inftructions to the players every day, before he went to the theatre. 

There are fome parts of the conduét of Sir Matthew Hale which 
are a ftumbling-block in the way of thofe writers who rather afpire 
to the character of panegyrifts than to that of biographers. We are 
very far from clafling Mr. Thirlwall among the writers of this de- 
fcription. Butstill, in delineating fuch parts of the Judge’s condud, 
he has not difplayed his ufual firmnefs and impartiality. Our rene 
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giuft well recollect the ‘‘folemn league and covenant” entered into 
by the rebellious fubjects of our firft Charles, in the year 1643, which 
vile inftrument was figned by the Judge himfelf. Of this tranfaction 
Mr. T. gives the following account. 


« If we credit the teftimony of Wood, Hale fub{cribed to this memo- 


“gable league and covenant, and, as he had been told, appeared feveral 


times with other laymen among the allembly of divines. At the firli view 
of this part of his conduct, it might feem difficult to explain the motives 
which impelled him to purfue a courfe fo totally repugnant to his princi- 

les as a Churchman, and his feelings as a Chriftian. It might be urged, 
that in folemnly {wearing to exert his endeavours for the extirpation of pre- 
lacy, he profetiedly abjured this form of church government, and furren- 
dered his pretenfions to that {pirit of toleration and candour in religion, 
which pervades his writings and adorns his charaéter, This was a public 
and authentic teft, by which the religious principles of thofe who fub{cribed 
were to be fully recognifed. He became therefore no longer a filent {pec- - 
tator, and paflive inftrument of the times, but an avowed and decided par- 
tifan of the Prefbyterian faGion. If it were an act of injullice to impeach 
the memory of Hale for this inflance of fervile compliance and facrifice of 
his religious principles; upon what ground -are the names of Ridley, La- 
timer, and Cranmer, embalmed in our memory, or even of Charles him- 
felf, as martyrs in the caule of religion? If it be no crime to {wear the de 
ftru€tion of a fabric, which has Chriit and his Apottles for its builders, the 
conduct of our reformers, who fealed with their blood the truths they main- 
tained, partakes no longer the chara@er of primitive zeal and apofiolical 
firmnels, but of obitinate bigotry and childith fuperilition. 


We are forry to fee-our worthy author here condefcending, as it 
were, to apologize for performing the firft duties of a writer—the 
eftablifhment of truth. Certainly to fwear the deftruction of fuch a 
fabric is a crime, and a very great crime, by whomever committed ; 
but a much greater degree of guilt attaches to it when committed by 
fuch a man as Hale. But of this more prefently. We fhould not, 
perhaps, have noticed the paflage juft quoted, but for that which im- 
mediately follows, and in which the ingenuity of the writer is exerted 
to palliate, if not to excufe, what his judgmenc and his conicience 
muft unequivocally condemn. 


‘“‘Thofe, however, who are jealous of the reputation of Hale, might 
offer in exculpation of his conduét, that before centfure is pafled upon him, 
it would be proper to take a fober and difpaffionate furvey of the times and 
circumftances in which he was called upon to fubferibe to the Covenant. If 
he refufed he was deprived of the privilege of exercifing his profeftion, in 
which he was advancing to fortune and celebrity by rapid ftrides. He 
could not, therefore, be fuppofed to take his meafures, without revolving 
in his mind the very ferious alternative which was prefented to his choice. 
He was not unwilling to abridge the prerogative of the king, and recon- 
cile it with the liberties of the people; he could feel no difficulty in join- 
ing with parliament to a limited extent; and whilit they {till proc!aimed 
their allegiance to the king, and refpect for his perfon and authority, he 
confoled.himfelf with the profpe& of an amicable adjuftment between the 
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Crown and ‘parliament, and the eftablifhment of a conftitution, that woul 
balance the juft rights of the king, with the inalienable privileges of the 
fubje&t. Of this the Covenant afforded a fatisfactory pledge. He faw in 
it an exprefs acknowledgement of the fovereign’s rights, and the elements 
of national peace and concord. His love for his country, loyalty to the 
king, and attachment toa free conftitution, would difpofe him to give the 
moll favourable conftruéttion to an inftrument which apparently led to fuck 
important and happy confequences. The mere form and outward {truce 
ture of the church, always appeared to him an objeét of fecondary nature, 
He affirmed tnat the people were left at liberty to choofe for themfelves 
fuch a model as was beft adapted to their genius, their manners, and their 
temper: Neither the letter nor the {pirit of the Covenant forced upon him 
a fubfcription to un{criptural articles of faith, nor even profcribed the ufe 
of the common-prayer and the liturgy of the church of England. Though 
it was not without a degree of violence to his confcience, he renounced 
the jurifdiation of the bifhop, yet he could difcover ingrafted upon the 

rimitive conftitution, fuperadditions of human policy, which moderated 
in a confiderable degree his admiration of its excellency and purity. But 
in examining this article of the Covenant more critically, his mind found 
a further relief from obferving that ‘ the extirpation of prelacy’ was con- 
nected with, and qualified by a fubfequent fentence, which was evidently 
inferted for the purpofe of removing the feruples, and fatisfying the con- 
Yciences of the moderate churchman. The obligation to renounce only 
* what was contrary to found doctrine and the power of godlinefs,’ al- 
lowed him a latitude of conftru€tion, which juftited the moft fatisfaétory 
conclufions in favour of his fubfcription to the folemn League and Cove- 
nant. This public a& invefted him with the privilege of attending the aflem- 
bly af Divines, and taking an aétive part in their proceedings: he was no 
doubt prevailed upon to aifiift, by the hope of moderating the paffions, and 
fetting bound: to the extravagant projects of the violent zealots. Whilft 
he entertained this hope, he would occafionally attend ; but when he found 
his endeavours were unavailing, and the temper of the affembly would 
admit of no control, he no longer fhared with them in the refponfibility 
for the wifdom or policy of their meafures.” 


Good Heavens! can Mr, Thirlwall really believe that this inftru- 
ment of rebellion “ afforded a fatisfactory pledge,” that a Conftitution 
would be eftablifhed ‘* that would balance the juft rights of the King, 
with the inalienable privileges of the fubje&t.” An inftrument, which 
annihilated a molt eflential part of the Britith Conftitution, the 
Eftablifhed Church? Surely, furely, his better. judgment muft con- 
demn this incautious, this unguarded conceffion. That the “ mere 
form and cutward itructure of the Church” fhould appear to any found 
Chriftian as an object of a feconaury nature, is not, indeed, to be 
wondered at; but that a man who had ftudied the facred writings, 
fo deeply as Hale appears to have done, fhould affirm, ‘* that a people 
were left at liberty to choofe for themfclves fuch a model as was bett 
adapted to their genius, their manner, and their temper,” and that 
fuch an affirmation fhuuld be fuftered to pals, /ub jilentio, by a re- 
verend biographer, a minifter of the Church of England too, does, 
tous at leaft, we confefs, affurd matter of great furprize and ferious con- 

cern. 
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cern, In fhort, the whole of this apology is moft lame, inconclu- 
five, and, we muft add, unworthy of the writer, | 

When the rebels had redcemed this fatisfactory pledge, and balanced 
the juft rights of the King, with the inalienable privileges of the fubject, 
by the murder of Char'es, it became necefiary to frame a mew oath, 
utterly incompatible,«of courfe, with that already taken by Hale; 
jt was termed the engagement ‘* by which every man (wore, ¢ that 
he would be true and faithful to the Parliament eftablifhed, without 
a King or Houle of Peers.”” This engagement the very accommo- 
dating confcience of the Judge allowed him to fubfcribe. On the 
trial of Love, in 1651, for treafon, two of the counfel afligned him 
were declared to be incapacitated from pleading, by their refufal to 
fubfcribe the engagement ; Hale, therefore, had a very good example 
fet him, if he had honefty cnough to follow it. Mr. Thirlwall thus 


fpeaks of this tranfaction. 


« The warmeft admirer of Hale muft admit that his fubfcription to an 
inftrument of this complexion is a ground upon which his principles of 
attachment to a regal government may reafonably be queftioned. For 
though it be true that Charles I. was no more, yet Hale was too enlighten- 
ed and intelligent to conclude that there was an end of monarchy. The 
prince was slive and unfubdued, who it might be rationally fuppofed, 
would make an effort to afcend his father’s throne, and affert his legitimate 
rights. The tenor of this Engagement was a direct contradiction to the 
Jeter and {pirit of the Covenant which he had taken. If then there be 
any meaning attached to words, and any fanction and value to the folem- 
nity of an oath, by what train of reafoning can the condutt of Hale be 
jutified ? What elfe is implied in this Engagement than a folemn recogni- 
tion of thofe principles upon which Charles was arraigned and condemned > 
What elfe than an unqualified rejection of a regal form of government, 
and an unfeigned approbation and indelible feal of fidelity to a parliament 
eftablifhed withteut a king or houfe of lords? * If oatns are things which 
men may allow themfelves to take upon the afcendency of a pariy, and 
confidered only binding fo longas intereft or vielence fhail prefcribe, then 
indeed the conduct of Hale will admit of an apology. I confefs with all 
my admiration of his charaéter, and full conviction of his integrity, | feel 
myfelf at a lofs for reafons to exculpate bim in this inftance from the 
charge of pufillanimity, felfifhnefs, or verfatility of principle. How much 
brighter would his chara@er have fhone, if he had ollowed the example 
of his learned friends, and with the fame firmnefs returned the judge their 
an{wer! He would, indeed, have facrificed his intereft to his principles, 
but he would have difplayed the virtues of fuffering loyalty, and tranf- 
miticd his name with unfullied luftre to an admiring poftericy. 

« It is with extreme reluctance, and the greateft deference, I have felt 
myfclf obliged to offer this opinion fo unfavourable to his memory. For 
though it would betray in the biographer an unpartonable ignorance of 
human nature, ana reprehenfible partiality for his fubje&, to hold him up. 
an image of uufpotted innocence, and unerring rectitude, yet the uniform 
tenor and general complexion of Hale’s charatter, hts acknowledged re- 
Putation for learning, integrity, and piety, of which he gave an inftance 
in the exordium J have tranferibed, all forbid us to fuppofe he was not 
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tremblingly alive to the fanctity of an oath, and rather than wound the 
peace of his confcience, would not fubmit to the bittereft privations. That 
he aéted from motives which acquitted him at the tribunal of his own con- 
fcience, it is reafonable to prefume, though we have the misfortune to be 
unacquainted with them. Nor can this apology, with juftice, be placed 
to an excels of candour, or an undue bias in favour of one who had the 
firmnefs very foon after to refufe the offer of a feat on the bench, and to 
tell Cromwell, when he afked his reafons, * that he was not fatished about 
his authority, and therefore f{erupled to accept the commiffion.’ 

Mr. ‘I. afterwards adds. 

“* It is poffible he had been prevailed on, by a fentiment of exalted pa- 
triotifm, to take the Engagement: poflibly by the hope of being in a ca- 
pacity to meliorate the deplorable fituation of his country, or at leatt to 
oppole the fabverfion of the eftablithed laws, and by tepping forward in 


the breach to preyent the entire diflolution of the machine of govern- 
ment.” 


Whatever colour a wiicer, betrayed into undue partiality by a jutt 
admiration of the Jearning and piety of Hale, difpiayed on fo man 
occafions, may ieek to give to this tranfaction, truth muft declare, 
that his conduct in firft taking an oath to extirpate the prelacy, but 
to preferve and defend the juft rights of the King; and i.: afterwards 
taking another oath, to be true and faithful to the murderers of that 
King, and the deftroyers of his rights, and to the Parliament with- 
out King or Houfe of Peers, was guilty of a folemn mockery of the 
Almighty ; and, as one oath was utterly contradictory to the other, 
committed wilful, deliberate, and, we muft add, wethink, with juf- 
tice, corrupt perjury ; for it is manifeft that he aétgd in d're& violation 
of his fenfe of religious duty, and that he facrificed his princrp/es to his 
interefi. Indeed, to ule the words of his biographer, ** if he refuled 
he was deprived of the privilege of exercifing his profeffion, in which 
he was advancing to fortune and tocelebrity by rapid {trides. He could 
not, therefore, be fuppofed to take his meafures, without revolving 
in his mind the very ferious alternative which was prefented to his 
choice.” Hence his conduét is clearly admitted to have been the 
refult of dsliberation, and to have been influenced by confiderations 
of intereft. “That it was contrary to his fenfe of relizious duty 
(putting the perjury even out of the queftion) micht be proved 
from various pailages in his writings. In his pious meditations upon 
the Lord’s Prayer, he obferves, that God * fent his Son to be our 
facrifice and our prieft. And not only fo in his own perfon, but 
by derivation unto thofe that believe on him, he hath imprinted upon 
them, and comuiunicated unto them a participation of his own of- 
fice, and Aath mode them Kings and Priefs.” Yet could he {wear 
fidelity to the very man who deftroved thoie whom God had fo made! 
What ground, then, is there for afferting, that it is reafonable to pre- 
fume, that he acied from motives which acquitted him at the tribunal 
of hisown confcience ¢”’ There is indeed much Chriflian charity in the 
prfumption, but the writer fhould have confidered, that in delineat- 

ang the characters of greatmen, with a view to hold them up as ex- 
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amples to fociety, there is an imperative duty which he owes to the 

ublic, that fhould make him fundue or, at leaft, controul every feel- 
ing of partiality, where it leads to a concealment or perverfion of the 
truth. It is toa feeling of this nature that we afcribe the attempts 
of Mr. 1’. to palliate the moft objectionable parts of Hale’s conduct; 
as well as his harfh and unwarrantable cenfure of Roger North, whofe 
works are not, as he fuppofes, ‘* configned to the fhelt of oblivion,” 
for they continue to occupy, we fufpect, a diftinguifhed place in the 
libraries of fome of the beft men in this kingdom. ‘hat Roger North 
might be too partial to his own family, it is, indeed, ** reafonable to 
prefume,” but we are not on that account inclined to difcredit his re- 
marks on the conduét and character of Hale. Nay, we are free to 
confefs, that in North’s writings there is an air of ingenuoufnefs 
and opennefs, that imprefles us with a conviction of their accuracy. 
And when he thus clofes his account of Hale, ‘* I muft not part 
without fubjoining my folemn proteftation, that nothing is here fet 
down for any invidious purpofes, but merely for the fake of truth,” 
it is too much to be called upon to difcredit his teftimony, and to 
admit ‘* the inveteracy of his prejudice, and afperity of his cenfure.”” 
Unqueftionably ‘* a con{Ciouinels of our own errors fhould infpire a 
fentiment of humility, and candour toward thole of others.” But 
is there either humility or candour in withholding our credit from a 
writer, and in accufing him of inveterate prejudice, becaufe he 
entertains a different opinion of aman from that which we have 
been accufto»med to chenfh? Mr. LT. clofes his biographical fketch 
with a character of the judge, by Mr. Serjeant Runnington, a 
charaéter certainly drawn with confiderable ability, and exhibiting 
many forcible truths, but which, nevertbelefs, is one indifcriminate, 
unqualified, panegyric. Not a word is faid of, nor even the moft 
diftant allufion made to, the fhameful tergiverfation of Hale, as dif- 
played in his conduét during the rebellion; but he is ceprefented as 
a {potlefs character, abfolutely fuperior to reproach, in fhort as “a 
faultlefs monfter which the world ne’er knew,” and Mr. ‘Thirlwall, 
led away, no doubt, by the generous warmth of friendfhip, has not 
fcrupled to charaterize this delineation, as exhibiting ** precifion 
and correé?nefs of deicription ! !” 

Tn our remarks on the cu!pable parts of the conduct of this illuf- 
trious judge, we have purpoicly forborne to confider it in a political 
point of view, becaufe we never will confent to render religion fub- 
fervient to policy, for any purpofe whatever. ‘That the part he took 
might, ultimately, proves more favourable to the Monarchift, than if 
he had refuled to fubferibe the Republican engagement, is poflible; 
but this plea would not juftify his conduct. Indeed it is wholly un- 
Juttifiable on any ground whatever, Having freely declared our opi- 
hion of the merits and demecits of this publication, it is but juttice ta 
add that the former fo greatly outweigh the jatter, that we cannot 
but repeat our firit declaration that the Editor is entitled to the thanks 
of the purlic. 
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tremblingly alive to the fanctity of an oath, and rather than wound the 
peace of his confcience, would not fubmit to the bittereft privations. That 
he acted from motives which acquitted him at the tribunal of his own con- 
{cience, it is reafonable to prefume, though we have the misfortune to be 
unacquainted with them. Nor can this apology, with juftice, be placed 
to an excels of candour, or an undue bias in favour of one who had the 
firmnefs very foon after to refufe the offer of a feat on the bench, and to 
tell Cromwell, when he afked his reafons, « that he was not fa tished about 
his authority, and therefore {crupled to accept the commifion.’ 
pat I. afterwards adds. 


‘ It is poflible he had been prevailed on, by a fentiment of exalted pa- 
slotifin, to take the Engagement: poffibly by the hope of being in a c2.- 
pacity to meliorate the deplorable fituation of his country, or at leaft to 
oppofle the fubverfion of he eftablithed laws, and by itepping forvrard in 


the breach to preyent the entire dijlolution of the machine of govern- 
ment.’ 


Whatever colour a wiicer, betrayed into undue partiality by a jutt 
admiration of the learning and piety of Hale, difplayed on fo man 
occafions, may feek to give to this tranfaciion, truth muft declure, 
that his conduct in firft taking an oath to extirpate the prelacy, but 
to preferve and defend the jut rights of the King; and i.: afterwards 

taking another oath, to be true and faithful to the murderers of th at 
King, and the deftroyers of his rights, and to the Parliament with- 
out King or Houfe of Peers, was guilty of a folemn mockery of the 
Almighty ; and, as one oath was utterly contradictory to the other, 
committed wilful, deliberate, and, we muft add, wethink, with juf- 
tice, corrupt perjury for it is manifeft that he acta i in dre, Q violation 
of his fenfe of religious duty, and that he facrificed his princrp/es to his 
interef?. Indeed, to ufe the words of his biographer, “ if he refuled 
he was deprived of the privilege of exercifing his profeffion, in which 
he was advancing to fortune and tocelebrity by rapid {trides. He could 
not, therefore, be fuppofed to take his measures, without revolving 
in his mind the very ferious alternative which was pretented to his 
choice.” Hence his conduét is clearly admitted to have been the 
refult of dsliberation, and to have been influenced by confiderations 
of intereft. “That it was contrary to his fenfe col reli zious duty 
(putting the perjury” even out of the queftion) ht be proved 
from various paflages in his writings. In his pious r mccitations upon 
the Lord’s Prayer, he obferves, that Gsod ** fent his Son to be our 
facrifice and our prieft. And not only fo in his own perfon, but 
by derivation unto thofe that believe on him, he hath imprinted upon 
them, and comuniunicated unto —s a part icipation ot his own of- 
fice, und hath nde them Kings and Priefts.” Yet could he (wear 
fidelity to the very man who deitr at thoie whom God had fo made! 
What ground, then, is there for afferting, that it is reafonable to pre- 
fume, that he acted fr mn motives which ; acquitted hi im at the tribunal 
of hisown con{cience ¢” There is indeed much Chriflian charit ty in the 
pr furption, but the writer fhould have confidered, that in delinest- 
ang the characters of g greatmen, | with a view to held them up as ex- 
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smples to fociety, there is an imperative duty which he owes to the 

ublic, that fhould make him funodue or, at leaft, controul every feel- 
ing of partiality, where it leads to a concealment or perverfion of the 
truth. It is toa teeling of this nature that we afcribe the attempts 
of Mr. T. to palliate the moft objectionable parts of Hale’s conduct; 
as well as his harfh and unwarrantable cenfure of Roger North, whofe 
works are not, as he fuppofes, ‘* configned to the fhelf of oblivion,” 
for they continue to occupy, we fufpect, a diftinguifhed place in the 
libraries of fome of the beft men in this kingdom. ‘That Roger North 
might be too partial to his own family, it is, indeed, ** reafonable to 
prelume,” but we are not on that account inclined to difcredit his re- 
marks on the conduét and character of Hale. Nay, we are free to 
confefs, that in North’s writings there is an air of ingenuoufnefs 
and opennefs, that imprefles us with a conviction of their accuracy. 
And when he thus clofes his account of Hale, ‘* I muft not part 
without fubjoining my folemn proteftation, that nothing is here fet 
down for any invidious purpofes, but merely for the fake of truth,” 
it is too much to be called upon to ditcredit his teftimony, and to 
admit ‘¢ the inveteracy of his prejudice, and afperity of his cenfure.’” 
Unqueftionably ‘* a con{ciouinels of our own errors fhould infpire a 
fentiment of humility, and candour toward thofe of others.” But 
is there either humility or candour in withholding our credit from a 
writer, and in accufing him of inveterate prejudice, becaufe he 
entertains a different opinion of aman from that which we have 
been accuft.»med to chenfh? Mr. ‘T. clofes his biographical fketch 
with a charafter of the judge, by Mr. Serjeant Runnington, a 
character certainly drawn with confiderable ability, and exhibiting 
many forcible truths, but which, nevertbelefs, is one indifcriminate, 
unqualified, panegyric. Not a word is faid of, nor even the moft 
diftant allufion made to, the fhameful tergiverfation of Hale, as dif- 
played in his conduét during the rebellion; but he is reprefented as 
a {potlefs character, abfolutely fuperior to repreach, in fhort as ‘+a 
faultlefs monfter which the world ne’er knew,” and Mr. ‘Thirlwall, 
led away, no doubt, by the generous warmth of friendfhip, has not 
ferupled to chara@terize this delineation, as exhibiting ** precifion 
and correé?nefs of detcription ! |” 

Tn our remarks on the cu!pable parts of the conduct of this illuf- 
trious judge, we have purpoicly forborne to confider it in a political 
point of view, becaufe we never will confent to render religion fub- 
fervient to policy, for any purpofe whatever. That the part he took 
might, ultimately, proves more favourable to the Monarchift, than if 
he had refuled to fubferibe the Republican engagement, is poflible; 
but this plea would not juftify bis conduct. Indeed it is wholly un- 
Juttifiable on any ground whatever, Having freely declared our opi- 
hon of the merits and demecits of this publication, it is but juttice ta 
add that the former fo greatly outweigh the latter, that we cannot 
but repeat our firit declaration that the Editor is entitled to the thanks 
of the purhic, 
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The Reign of Fancy; a Poem. With Notes, Lyric Talss, @c. By the Ay 


thor of the “ Pleasures of Nature.’ Small $vo. Pr. 179. Bas. 5; 
Vernor and Hood. 1805. 
o HE thoughts contained in the following poem,” fays the author jn 


his preface, “ were thrown toget her in the Spenferian ftanza, 
and intended to have been publiihed in the third and laft part of the 

‘ Pleafures of Nature,” (a poem written under happier aufpices) and 
meant to convey fome faint ex preflions of thofe refined enjoyments that 
human nature is capable of acquiring in the bofom of fcience and do 
meftic felicity.” 

Our readers will probably recollect the favourable notice which we 
gave of Mr. Carey’s * Plealures of Nature,” alluded to above.* We mut, 
however, congratulate him on the alteration of his plan; as well for making 
the prefent an entire, and diltinct poem, as for adopting the heroic verte, 
in preference to the Spenterian flanza. Dr. Beattie, and one or two other 
modern writers, have indeed given proof, that the latter is capable of 
every beauty and ele ‘gance of poe try; ; but its firucture is admitted, by all, 
to be extremely difficult, and the fhackles which it impofes are not calily 
overcome. In addition to this, it may be obferved, that every poet is not 
in pofleilion of the commanding powers of Spenfer or of Beattie ; and that 
every reader is not capable of appreciating the merit, or of enjoying the 
beauty, of the Spenterian ftanza. We proceed to exhibit a brief analylis 
of the poem now before us, 

After a few introductory lines, the poet t invokes the aid of Fancy, who 
defcends, and de(cribes her powers, in retracing the paft, in anticipating 
the future, and thereby heightening the joy of the prefent. Ln delcribing 
the work of creation, and the beauties of Eden, the goddefs thus exprelles 
herfelf:— 


‘ 'Tis mine to pierce the paft, on wing of flame, 
Ere yet ye knew exiftence, place, or name; 
To penetrate th’ immentity profound, 
Where darkneis {preads her dragon pinions round. 
Ti isdone,—the awful voice of thunder fpeaks, 

‘ Let there be light!’ a tide of glory breaks: 
{ fee, receding far the vei! withdraw Dy 
And watch the wonders of Creation’s dawn. 
Sun of the morning ! fhed thy influence bland, 
Fountain of light, freth from thy Maker’s band, 
How fair art thou ! how beautiful thy beams, 
Soft trembling, dancing on the ocean fircams $ 
The azure fkies, in new-born beauty bright, 
Spread their tranflucent folds to catch thy light ; 
The world, emerging trom her oozy bed, 
Woos thee, with all her charms, thy beams to fhed ; 





* Vide AnTi-Jacouin Review for 1804, p. 437, 
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‘heir purple hues the blu‘hing meads unfold, 
And wave with pride amovroliai locks of gold ; 
Pure flows the fireamlet o’er the fylvan fceene, 
And laves its borders dy'd in love'ieit gicen; 
Sweet fings the feather’d warbler from the tree ; 


Murmurs on thyw lds t! ‘tam bee; 
Fountain of } ule thy gew 
That univeriai aure may be gay. 

«¢ But tweeteti of the landicapes bright with dew, 
Fair Eden {preads its breaft of lovelicti hue ; 
For there the flowers a fairer bloom dilclole, 
And clearer there the cryfial current flows, 
And iveeter fings the warbler trom the tree, 
Murmurs in tofter founds the mountain bee; 

Still tweeter there the vernal breezes figh, 
And greener far the fod’s pe rennial dye, 
WwW here liray to mark their {weets, 1 bloo: ming pride, 
The firlt of men, with beauty by his nde ;— 

And when the moon fhall gfld the vault of night, 
Far fofter there fhall fall her mellow light 5 
The primrole flowers in beauty fhall outvie, 
Stars of the earth! their brethren of the ky ; 
And Philomela pour a {weeter lay 
Than ever warbled in the ear of day.” 


The expullion of Adam and Eve fucceeds, and man is depi@tured in a 
favage ftate. Fancy apoitrophiles Science, and traces her progrefs, from 
Egypt, through anctent and modern Greece, to Rome, and thence to 
Britain; now confidered happy, as the feat of Freedom and the Arts.— 
Shake(peare, the {weet child of nature, the pride of genius, the glory of 
our ifle, is thus appropriately noticed :— 


But who is he eflays the lay to weave, 
As, laid by Avon’s wave at fummer's eve, 
He {cans the old traditionary rhymes, 
And meditates the fong of future times? 
Betore his eyes, in joyous revels, pals 
The fairy bands, nor bow the velvet grafs: 
A tiny race! that leave their flowery cells, 
Or hide them in the lily” § dewy bells. 
Lo! the weird fifters’ myfiic forms appear, 
And chaunt their wildett witch-notes in his ear: 
They roam with Hecaté the blafted heath, 
And hail the Thane of Cawdor, hail Macbeth ! 
Come, to my arms, {weet SHakEsPeEARE, artlefs, wild, 
The child of nature, thou fhalt be my child! 
To Prosrek’s lonely cell I’ll lead thy feet, 
And fhed, o'er thy charm’d fenfe my vifions {weet, 
And bid thee all antiquity explore, 
And teach thee all my charms and all my lore ; 
Then, with expanded wing and fails unfurl'd, 
Give thee with pride to the aftonifh’d world!” 
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Fancy proceeds to characterife Newton as a philofopher ; exhibits 
Franklin, at Philadelphia, amidft a tiorm of thander and lightning, anj 
eulogifes his memory in a firain, which will, by fome, be deemed im 
elevated for the fubject. The light of Science is repretented as tiow, byt 
progreflive ; and a love of fame is deferibed as favourable to virtue and the 
interefis of fociety. 

Amidft the crowds of poets and poetafters, who have attempted, by thei: 
vifionary and philofophical flights, to caft a fhade upon the beli hope of 
the Chriftian, it is with much fatisfaction that we occationally meet with 
one, who, to an ardour of feeling, joins a juft mode of thinking. Mr. 
Carey here renders our bleiled expectation of immortality a noble 
fpur to the exertion of talent and virtue in our prefent fiate of «. 
itence, 


“ Did not the energetic mind have power 
To wing her flight beyond the prefent hour, 
Her boundlefs iphere were narrowed to a [pan, 
And life a thing not worthy of the man. 
Snatch from his daring ken the glorious prize, 
And what remains to prompt him to be wile ? 
Bound his afpiring withes by the grave, 
And what fhall prompt him to be good or brave ?” 


From Columbus, and the difcovery of America, Fancy, or in_ other 
words, the poet, proceeds to defcant upon the Slave Trade. ‘This isa 
theme on which poets—elpecially young poets—generally dwell with en 
thufiafm. Nor is it to he wondered at, when we contider that the 
human heart initin¢tively revolts at flavery. It would be well, however, 
in this cafe, if reafon, inftead of fancy, were to diate. It would be well 
to refleét—as it has been fully proved by thofe who are moft intimately 
acquainted with the fubject—that the flavery here alluded to, intiead of 
being an evil, is frequently the means of preferving life and conferring hap 
pinels, man’s “ end and aim.” 

We cannot pals the following lines, fo beautifully and pathete 
eally deicriptive of the fenfations which we experience in the fe 
membrance of a departed object of tender affection, without tranferib 
ing them. 

“ No miferv mingles with the lover's tears 
When con'cious innocence the pang endears : 
’Tis {weet to plant, where the belov’d repole, 
The weeping willow and ephenieral role ; 
"Tis {weet to tread tho'e walks they lov’d to tread, 
While fond remembrance balms the tears they fhed. 
There, while their brealts with mixt emotions fweil, 
The charms ef thofe they lov’d on earth fo well 
Affimilate with all they hear and fee, 
And hanith every thought of mifery ; 
Dear is the pledge they gave, when fore’d to part, 
And dear their memory to the kindred heart,” 


In tle fecond canto of the poem, Fancy pourtrays the charms of rural 
retwement and domeiiic felicity, and addrefles the iibertine and voluptuary, 
Jn the former canto, we found more of defcription than of narrative: I 
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K hibits this, the latter prevails, and feveral epifodes are introduced. Again ad- 
x, and yerting to the immortality of the toul, the poet makes the dying Chrij¥in 
‘d to exclaun : 
V ' . 9 e . 
> but OQ) teh ree not toato when ' reath ITSOer, 
nd the rr ; 
The: ' 1 ty ; :, os 
o ‘ , 
! tis lair frame corruption that 
y thei 


Aod never, never wake to life and joy: 


al Nor los c's, nor friend{hip’s holy hires relume, 
Mr Thes died jong ere the \iumber of the tomb ; 

noble That hope was but a phantom of the brain, 

f om And al he yearnings 0. the heart were vain. 
"Tis rTalie! the pital di 1} vloomy lore, ” 
And dies acenvert when t. - no more, 
"his form, which lives to tri ' o'er the grave, 
Some power intelligent exiftens C 
Who bade yon glorious orbs throu ‘her roll, 
Gave light, and beat, and fill (uppoct. the whole ? 
They rote—they thine—they own fome potent word— 
Why not the voree and right hand of the Lord? 
Dim-fighted mortals, keep the onward road, 
But one fiep jarther, and you find a God! 

she 4 O, Heavens ! what glories on my vilion ftream, 

i Of dazzling brightnels and eternal bean 5 

a Can this be he, on Calvary’s hill who bled, 

he Who had no where on earth to lay his head ; 

Be Wept tears of blood that | might never weep, 

adi And flept in death that I might never leep? 

tely I hear the halo’d fainst’ triumphant firain, — 

| of That tells that ‘ he who dies fliall live again.’ 


| Tranfporting thought! and fhaill fuch joys be mine? 
1ap- ) pe Jd”. 
And, O, thall I with fuch perfection thine ? 

Who fees and fighs for fublunary blils, 
elie ‘ ©, ' : . , 
., Who would not die ten thoufand deaths for this ? 
ih, Souls ofthe juit! who at his footfiool meet, 
Caft, calt your crowns of glory at his feet. 
My foul, long harra{s’d in this mortal firife, 
Pants like the hart to talte the {treams of life : 
When fhall I pats the barrier of the tomb? 
Father of Light! when thall thy kingdom come ?” 

“ Away! why thould the good man fear to die? 
His witnels is in heaven, his record is on high.” 


After the ample quotations which we have made from this poem, it would 
be ulelefs to occupy our page with praife: the reader is, fo far, competent 
to be his own reviewer. It is our duty, however, to point out certain ; : 
blemithes which prefent themfelv@s ; and this we fhall do, more for the fake 
of the author than of the reader, as, fortunately, they may be eafily re- 
moved in a future edition, the appearance of which we thall be happy to 
hobice. Speaking of Igypt, the poet fays: . 


il | 
? « Her pyramidal columns mock the fky.” , 
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This’ verfe is extremely harfh, monotonous, and profaic. The famed 
jection applies to the following : 


** In blood of followers of the Moft High.” 
This is downright profe, and profe of the moft rugged caft, 
“ But, ah! the lightnings of the truth intrude,” 


The article the, in the above verfe, enfeebles the expreflion, and defiron 
the poetry. If the truth were perfonified, with an epithet, inftead of » 
article, prefixed, perhaps it would be an improvement. The harmony o 
verfe is fo barbaroufly ‘et at defiance in the following line, that, notwith 
ftanding the general typographical correéinefs of the volume, we 
muft attribute the defect to arf error of the prefs. We will venture to 
correct it. 


« Adieu! the wild woven [wild-wood] bowers that pleas’d my youth.” 


DefeAtive rhymes alfo occafionally occur. The fucceeding pallages will 
ferve as inflances : 


“« Or rove, with awe, where Avow leaves the g/ade, 
g 


Or by thy winding waters, fylvan Jed.” 


« Th’ enamour’d youth retires to haunts remote, 
To revel in the luxury of shoughz.” 


“* Which warm’d the bofoms of the wife and good, 
Or gave the patriot faith or fortitude.” 


** Shake from thy tottering limbs thefe fetters vz/e, 
And ope thy pond’rous jaws, O dark Bastille !” 


The laft-quoted couplet exhibits one of thofe rhymes to the eye, but not 
to the ear, which are feldom met with in the prefent day, even among the 
moft carelefs verfifiers. 

Mr. Carey makes Confcience fay :— 

«7 go,—but we shall meet some other time 
So, ere Philippi’s fatal day appear’d, 
The gliding f{pectre’s warning voice was heard : 
‘Brutus, farewell!’ he faid, or feem’d to fay, 
‘ Farewell! we yet shall meet another day.” 





How poor and feeble are thefe “ but we shall meet some other time,” and 
© we yet shall meet another day,” compared with the fimple unaffeéted ftyle 
of hit ory, in relating this circumitance ; or with the “ thow shalt see me a 

- >» 


ay of Shakefpeare ! 


he following line requires correétion:— 
“ And fiends of darknels Aollow [holla, or hollo] in thy ear.” 


Thefe blemifhes are but moats in the fun-heams; but they ought to be 
removed; and we truft that Mr. Carey will confider our pointing them owt 
rather ava mark of attention than hypercriticiim. The poem, as we have 
fufhictently proved by our quotations, poffefles a fuperior degree of merit; 
and, on the whole, exhibits a far greater portion, both of energy and polit, 
han appepred in the author’s earlier productions, , 
com 
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Poetry. 


From the ‘maller pieces which are contained in this volume, we fele& the 
following as a {pecimen. 


Ow LEAVING A ScENE ON THE BANKS OF THE ARNO. 


“ Adieu to Arno’s thelvy fide, 
With Nature’s brightett colours gay, 

Array’d in aromatic pride, 
Luxuriant as the lap of May. 


“ Your fragrance I no more inhale, 
Your flowing tracks no more puslue, 

To all your bowers a long tarewel, 
To all your fweets a long adieu. 


“ Where, as the tones of harp or horn, 
In mingling mealure play’d the while, 

I caught the {weet breath of the morn, 
Or watch’d the {un’s departing imile. 


‘“‘ Thine, Arno, is the lovelieft vale 
That {preads its bofom to the day, 

Or courts the folt favonian gale 
To brufh the pearly dews away. 


« Along your banks, with bloffoms crown’d, 
How oit with carele(s fieps I -firay’d, 

And taught the lute with dulcet found, 
To murmur in the twilight thade! 


«© And when the nymphs of Neptune’s wave 
Awoke the mutic of the deep, 

And her mild light wan Cynthia gave, 
To {mooth the horrors of the tieep; 


«© And when the primrofe {pread its gem, 
Ard April dew fat in the bell, 

And when the tiny fairies came 
To revel in the lily’s cell; 


‘“ ©! then ’twas fweet to wander o’er 
Your fcenes, beneath the moon's pale glance, 
By dew-bright bowers of fycamore, 
Gay as the vilions of romance! 


“* But, ah, no more thofe fcenes I view, 
No more their {weet breath I inhale, 

To alli thofe walks a long adieu, 
To all your f{weets a long farewell,” 


Pom:. By P. L. Courtier, Vol. I]. Small 8vo. Pp. 150. 


Rivingtons. 1805. 


18¢ 


Plates. 


E had occafion to fpeak, in terms of merited commendation, of the 
firft volume of Mr. Courtier’s Poems ; and ’tis, with great pleafure, 
we hail thefe new effuflions of his chafte and delicate mufe. "The prefent 
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volume is filled with lighter pieces, chiely, though not wholly,of the ams. 
tory kind, and, they exhibit the fame marks of pure genius, unaffected de. 
licacy, and genuine feeling, which fo frongly diftinguifhed his former pr. 
duétions. We shall felect two or three fpecimens, which can f{earcely taj), 
we think, to excite a wifh in our readers to perufe the whole of thefe pleaf. 
ang poems. 


‘© Amu I ro Biame.” 


«« What though they call thee paffing fair— 
‘Thy graceful form, thy pleafing air, 

The {wimming witchery of thine eyes 

Extol, and deem thee of the kkies ; 

Am I to blame, if lefs to me 

‘The charms which others boaft they fee? 


So much to love in thee I find, 

Such fimple dignity of mind, 

Such ftrength of thought, and warmth of foul, 
Such fenfe of honour’s fine controul; 

That, loft in thefe, I fcarcely fee 

The charms which others praife in thee.” 


“« To Amicus.” 


‘« Since urg’d the avowal, moft frankly I own 
That I cannot the impuife of beauty withftand; 

Some repellent they boaft that to me is unknown, 
Who at will can the tender emotion command. 


** Sweet fex! what the bleflings from you we derive, 
When in concert with virtue our fympathies flow !— 
The heart to the magic of feeling alive, 
And all the mild grace that exiftence can ‘cnow. 


«* Oh be but yourfelves—the fair guardians of ) ifs! 
O’er the kinder affections unfullied to reign; 
Reprove with a figh, and tubdue with a kif; 
And through ages. unchang’d, fhall your empire remain !” 


6 kh. COLLECTION,”® 


« What anguith I felt, uo \preifion can tell, 
Sweet girl of my heart! wheu | bade you farewel : 

I gaz’d on the icene—not a found, not a breath, 
Undifturb’d was the gloom and the ji!ence of death, 
That fcene where the mourner is deitin’d to part, 
With all that to life can attach the fad heart ; 

Then, the wild-beaming moon, from the heavens above, 
Seem’d to wake in my foul the kind impulfe of love, 
And anger, and folly, and meannefs, and pride, 
Thefe fiends of the befom, benignly to chide! 

Still, ftill, 1 remember and cannot forget, 

‘The days when with pleafure unfullied we met! 

Still deep in my mind thefe laft accents remain, 

J hear them,—* You never will fee me again!” 
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O never ?—By gil that affection can prize, 

By the worfhip of love, by contritiou’s warm fighs, 
By the walk, by the parting too {weetly delay’d, 
By endearments now pait, and by trait unbeway’d, 
If only by chance, not unguided our feet 

Shall! tread the fame paths, and again we fhall meet, ‘ 
O never ?—By earth when no longer deprefs’d, 
Our freed {piyits oar to the world of the blett, 

Ah then! where the happy no horrors be:ide, 
Where chance, and where error can never divide, 
We furely fha!l meet; unembitter’d to prove, 

In that union of fouls, the pure tranfports of love! 
’Tis there, fitter Spiric! at lait, thou wilt know 
The truth of the friendfhip I bare thee below : 

O there—even thou fhalt with confidence hail, 
Affe&tions ne longer impailion’d and frail?” 


“«« Tue ConsoLaTion, 


‘© Alas! and fhall it never be— 
In vain my ceafelefs fighs ?— 

And mutt | never hope to fee 

‘The eyes that fondly fhone on me, 
‘Though motionlefs the lies? 


«¢ Surely there is a world of blifs, 
Where fainted Spirits go! 

And thofe who purely lov’d in this, 

Shall mingle in that world of blifs 
Above the reach of wee,” 


There isa fweet fimplicity in thefe lait ftanzas which fpeaks forcibly ta 


the heart. Indeed, far the greater part of Mr. Courtier’s poems bear 
the indelible ftamp of pure, unadulterated feeling ; and refleét no lefs credit 
on his heart than-on his head. ‘lhe volume is embellifhed with three ap- 
propriate engravings executed in a fuperior flyle, 


His Coronation, a Vifon. 8vo. Pr. 22, 
and Co. Edinburgh. 1804. 


Every attempt, however humble, to hold up this tyrant of the Conti- 
nent, in his true colours to the world; and to ttrip him of-thofe vain 
trappings which dazzle the eyes, and fafeinate the minds, of fuperficial 
obfervers, is entitled to praife. ‘he poet here ailigns as a reafon for tho 
choice of winter as the time for performing the ceremony of the ufurper’s 
coronation, that the gloom which pervades that feafon of the year, when 
half the globe is ‘< fait bound in icy chains,” is moft congenial to the foul 
ofthe tyrant. The reafon certainly is appropriate ; and equally fo is the 
pre-eminence allowed to modern Paris oyer ancient Rome, in the following 
particular. 


Bionaparté, a Satire. 


Conftable 


Monfters imperial governed Rome of old ; 
But one more monttrous thefe our times behdld ; 


Caligulal 
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Caligula! Domitian !—dreadful names! . 
And fe, who, for his fport, wrapp’d Rome in flames— 
Dreadful indeed !—yet, Paris, ftill ’tis thine, 
O’er Rome, in dire pre eminence, to fhine.” 
Buonaparté, in ordering his fick troops to be poifoned in Syria, is aptly 
compared to the Egyptian a/p, “ which frequently glides into rhe beds of 
thofe who are afleep, giving little or no pain with its bite, but which never 


. fails to occafion a ftupor, mortal, and refembling that brought on by opium.” 


The never-to-be-forgotten fact of his cold-blooded affafiination of feveral 
thoufand of his Turkifh prifoners, is alfo recorded as onc of his ftrangef 
claims to the Imperial dignity which he has aflumed. 


«© But fingle murders now ’twere vain to flate: 

Thine end, brave Pichegru ; or, Touflaint, thy fate; 
Or thine, young d’Erghien, much lamented fhade, 
In an unhallowed grave, by hands unhallowed laid. 
Such are Ais deeds! on thefe he founds his claim, 

As matter-ftrokes, to a great flatefman’s name.” 


Some traits of his early life, extracted from the Revolutionary Plutarch, 
are then introduced, to fhew that qualis ab incepto the wholefale mur- 
derer has continued to the prefent moment. In ** the vifion’”’ the tyrant’s 

roceffion to the fcene of his coronation, that impious mockery of God 

y man ; and that man claiming to be the lineal fucceffor of an apoftle, is 
defcribed, His conduct, during that ceremony, and the fears and uneafinefs 
which he difplayed on the occafion, are pourtrayed in the fecond book, 
not in verfe, but in a ‘* detailed argument,’’ whence we extra¢t the follow- 
ing paflage, ‘* he,” (the Emperor that is about to be) “ feems highly dif- 
pleated at the flownefs with which the ceremony proceeds, and whifpers 
eens! to the Pope, to finifh the bufinefs as faft as poffible. His 

olinefs immediately begins his invocation, but makes at once two in- 
vocations, the one external, the other internal. In his internal one, he 
wifhes that hel! would open at his feet, and that, through the fiffure, fome 


demon would hand up to him molten lead, to be poured, inftead of oil, 


upon the head of the atheift and affaflin now before him, to crown whom, 
he has, without mercy, been dragged from his own country, over the 
Alps, at this inclement feafon. The poor old man, however, having in- 
advertently mixed his two invocations, and audibly ufed the word hell, in- 
ftead of heaven, Buonaparté hears it, and ftarting up, with the moft fanatic 

eftures, thus exclaims: ‘‘ Have I detected thee, thou hoary forcerer? 

hou, thou art the caufe of all thefe horribte phantoms with which I have 
been haunted ; there, take thy reward, and inftantly plunges his {word 
into his heart.”” The foldiers then ruth in and tear the tyrant piece-meal j 
and Tallien feizes his heart and runs away withit. That our bard did not 
exaggerate, in his anticipations, the apprehenfions betrayed by Buonaparté 
during his coronation, is evident, from the following account which was 


‘received from Paris, fabfequent to the publication of his fatire. 


*« Buonaparté was pale and fulky, watching with an anxious and fufpi+ 
cious eye all perfons approaching him, and, though furrounded by his mof 
trufty flaves, ftarted often at the foot of the altar, as well as when feated 
onthe throne, as if from apprehenfion of the fecret prefence of fome re- 
vengeful or hired aflaflin, or from the irrefiftible pangs of a guilty con- 
{cience. He fent General Duroc twice to he cardinal Caprara and ” the 
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Pope, to haflen the ceremony, with an impertinent look, which indicated 
his great uneafinefs and trouble. He {poke to Madam Buonaparte three 
times, in an angry tone, becaufe fhe did not perform her part exaétly as 
regulated by the grand matter of the ceremony, Segur, or becaufe the was 
not “pags enough in performing it.” 


This is a fingular coincidence. We received, fome months ago, a let- 


‘ter cenfuring the review of this little fatire, in a literary journal. We 


looked into the journal in queftion, and certainly were furprized to find 
in it, fo contemptible a piece of hypercriticifin. But as we fhall give our 
correfpondent’s letter, in a fubfequent part of our number, we thall not 
offer any obfervations of our own upon it. We had nearly omitted to ob- 
ferve, that atthe end of his fatire, the author has given a review of his 
own book, fuch as he fuppofes will be given of it by fome of our critical 
brethren. And it appears, that, here alfo, he has not been wholly de- 
ceived in his expedtation. 


‘ DIVINITY. 





A Letter to the Rev. George Burder, occasioned by his Sermon on Lawful Amuse- 
ments, preached at the Thursday Evening Lecture, Fetter Lane, Fan. 19, 1805. 
8vo. Pr. 36. 1s. Gd. Symonds, Hatchard, and Bickerftafl. 1805. 


Postscript to the Letter to the Rev. G. Burder, occasioned by his Appendix to his 
Sermon on Lawful Amusements. 8vo. Pe. 40. 1s. 6d. Symonds, &c. 1805. 


S we have not feen either Mr. Burder’s Sermon, er his Appendix, we 

can only form a judgment of them by the quotations which appear tn 
the pamphlets before us. We do not know who Mr, Burder is, but we 
fuppole him to be one of thofe Calviniftic fanatics who have multiplied fo 
much of late years, and who-have done no little injury to the caufe of re. 
ligion. His Sermon on Lawful Amufements, it feems, had been previously 
announced, like a new play, and accordingly drew an overflowing houle, 
We take it for granted it was duly applauded by the audience, and that 
their applaufe was the inducement to publifh it. Be that as it may, Mr, 
Burder appears to have reafoned moft inconclufively, from the abule of 
amufements, againit the ule of them: and allo to have wholly omitted to 
draw the line of diftinction between lawful and unlawful amulements ; and 
tohave negleéled to affign his reafons for the unlawtalnefs of thofe which 
he took upon him to condemn. As well might we declaim againft the ule 
of argument and realon, becaufe Mr. George Burder has committed a moft 
violent abufe of them. But it would be a waite of time to enter.into a 
ferious confutation of the moft fenfelefs declamation which ever fell from 
the lips or the pen of a rational being, Betides, his antagonift, who is 
evidently a man of excellent under(tanding, and a good Chriltian, has, luf- 
ficiently expoled his folly and abfurdity, in a. Letter, written with equal 
ability and temper. In one of his notes there is a curious anecdote, which 
we have not met with betore ; and as it exhibits a notable {pecimen of Cal- 
viniffic morality, we fhall extraét it, for the benefit of our readers. 

_“* What malt we think of the conduét of many who frofess to be Chril- 
ans, when we read the following extract from the letters recently pub- 
litned, * from Mr. Vidler to Mr. Fu'ler, on the Univerfal Reftoration, with 
@ Statement of Facis attending that Controverfy ?? , 

* it 
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‘ [t is a maxim pretty generally allowed among Calviniftic churches, tha 
error is more dangerous than vice. This maxim was pwdlicly avowed at the ak 
fociation of the particular Baptift churches, at Chatham in Kent, 1793, 
At that aflembly 1 was publicly excluded trom their communion, for be 
lieving and avowing the doctrine of the refiitution of all things. Theme 
derator, when he had pronounced the fentence of excifion, added,—* I am 
conftrained to fay, that your mora! conduct has been fuch as would do honour to 
a much better caule than that in which you are engaged.’—And the mnistey, 
who preached on the occafion to a very crowded audience, faid— The 
univerlal doétrine is an herefy, and every one who holds it is a heretic: 
not that every heretic is a wicked man; tor heretics are often the /oliest # 
men; but heresy is more dangerous than vice : tor if a wicked man is souND 
tN THE FAITH, there is fome hope of him: fuch are often recovered : but 
as for heretics, they are very feldom recovered from their errors.’—There 
were near THIRTY Calvinist ministers of different “enominations pretent, and 
only one of them dilavowed the fentiment that was so pudlicly taught. I have 
from that time to this been treated with the utmolt contempt by many no 
minal Chriftians of loofe characters, who have been taught that the holief 
of men may be heretics, and that herely, though attended with holinels, is 
worfe than vice!!! The enormity of this maxim appears in its full view, 
when it is recolleGted that by er)or and herefy we are not to underfiand a 
departure from Christianity, bes a departure from Calvintsm.” 

Plays and cards are the amufements which Mr. Burder bas chiefly feleGed 
as objects of bis evangelical reprobation ; but, as his opponent very clearly 
and very forcibly thews, thefe are only reprehenfible when purfued to ex- 
cels; and the advice, which he gives to thofe who frequent the theatres, is 
nioft excellent. But Mr. B. has adopted a moft curious flandard for tre 
ing the lawfulnefs of all aGions, which will be belt explained by an ile 
luftration of his own, as contained in an anecdote which he recites of fome 
puritan minifier, of the name of Dodd :—“ The good man being in com- 
pany where he was invited to play at cards, propofed to afk a bleffing, and 
placed himfelf in the attitude of prayer, when one cried, ¢« Oh! Sir, what 
are you going to do—lay grace at cards!’ He gravely replied, ‘God for- 
bid I thould ever do any thing ow which I cannot aik a blefling!’ Apply 
this to the amulements of the world, and you will certainly decline them," 


The man who can {ferioufly adopt this rule of conduét, must be as great an 


afs as the puritan himfelf, or his worthy follower, Mr. Burder. 

“ One is really forry,” as the author of the Letter moft pertinently ob- 
ferves, **to fee fuch anecdotes asthele produced as arguments. They may lerve 
to expole the weaknefs of a good man, but never will they reform the mar 
ners of a bad one. The true and only reafon why a bleffing could not with 

tiety be afked in the above infiance is, that the circumftance was too 
trifling and unimportant to require it. And though the puritan you {peak 
of not fenfe enough to difcover this diftinétion, I am furprifed that 
your own good fenfe did not immediately perceive it. When this man, in 
@ moment of imbecility, was about to profane the facred duty of prayer, 
the abfurdity of the act ftruck the eye, and offended the moral feelings, 4 
well it might, of thofe about him: it had an air of ridiculing religion ; and 
to offer fuch an experiment to onr minds as the teft of reétitude in moral 
action, is to trifle with our underfianding, not to enlighten it. 

“ Suppole, for example, a puritan of this caft were on a vifit with 4 
family of young people, who, defirous that he fhould join in their amale- 
ment, 
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ment, thould requeft him to take a turn with them at battledore and ‘fhuttle- 
cock; and, inftead of good naturedly at pe with their harmle{s with, 
he fhould take the battledore in the one hanc . and the thuttlecock in the 
other, and fhould gravely put himfelf in the attitude of prayer, and on 
being alked if he were going to fay grace, fhould reply—‘ God forbid that 
I thould ever do any thing upon which 1 cannot afk a blefling ;’ would this 
ablurd exhibition of himfelf prove this paftime to be unlawful? Is there no 
difference between the warmth of piety and the flath of fanaticifm ? He might, 
indeed, in the {piritual pride of his heart, ena that he had ‘ put to filence 
the ignorance of foolifh men,’ when, in truth, e had dilgraced himfelf, and 
difhonoured the awful duty of devotion, by placing it in a light too frivo- 
lous to make it reverenced, and tbo ludicrous to make it loved. 

« The plain tiatement ts this. Prayer is a folemn and impreflive act: it 
isa duty, of all others, the moit dignified and the moft important We 
are fo apt, in our hurried intercourfe with this world, to forget the con- 
cerns of another, that we are perpetually required, by the exalted exercife 
of devotion, to bring back our mind to the Author o our mercies. If we 
are about to perform any particular a¢t deeply connected with our happinets 
or that of our fellow-creatures, in this cale, knowing the weaknels of our 
own views, and the infafficiency of our endeavours, we elevate our fouls in 
prayer to that great and ly Being, “ in whofe hand are the illues of life ;’ 
and we implore his bleffing to direct us in the choice of the means, and to 
render thole means effe@tual to their end. But we annihilate the tanetity of 
this awful act, when, like this feeble-minded puritan, we mifapply it to 
matters of diverfion.” 

Afier the publication of the Letter, a new edition of Mr. Burder’s Ser- 
mon was called for, which afforded this Calviniftic Puritan an opportunity 
for replying, of which he accordingly availed himfelf, in an Appendix. 
Here he feems to have expolfed himfe!f even more than in his Sermon; 
and, regardle(s of candour and of truth, to have defcended to the unworthy 
trick, (peculiarly unworthy a minister of the gofpel), of fubitituting abule 
for argument, and of miireprefenting an adverlary, whom he was unable to 
confute. Julily indignant at fuch {candalous treatment, the Author of the 
Letter, departs a little, in his Polticript, from that ftri¢t courtefy which he 
had obferved in his firft attack, and lafhes his worthlefs opponeut with 
leverity, though with much leis than. he delerves. Mr. Burder, it feems, 
isone of the conductors of that mifchievous publication, The Evangelical 
Magazine, a writer in which talks of “ the. false dogmas of our pulpit LipER- 
tines,” a ftrain ufually adopted by the modern Gospel-preachers, or True 
Churchnzen, as Mr. Overton would call them, for the pious purpofe of bring- 
ing the regular clergy of the establilhed church into contempt !—Adve: t- 
ing, again, to the anecdote refpeciing Mr. Vidler, which we quoted before, 
the intelligent writer of the Pofticrint obferves ; 

“ The minifler who preached on that occafion declared that ‘ herefy is 
more dangerous than wice; for, if a wicked man is found in the faith, 
there is (ome hope of him.’ There is one important fact here that ought 
hotto efcape us. Thofe men who preach up faith alone, when prefled 
Upon the pernicious and unfcriptural tendency of that doétrine, theleer 
themfelves by afferting that faith cannot be without good works. But here 
the doftrine 1s avowed in its true colours, and they admit that faith may exit 
without good works, when they tell the world, that, if a wickkD MAN is 
find in the faith, there is {ome hope of him,” 

We 
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We are indebted to Mr. Burcer’s Appendix for the knowledge of af 
with which we were before unacquainted ;—that he is the author of fog 
village {er mons, which have run through no lefs than _fowen editions, conti 
ing iome of the molt pernicious ftuff that the brain of a fanatic everg 

endered. But that our readers may be enabled to eftimate its merit) 
fhall extra& the note, long as it is, in which the write of the poit{erig 
anjmadverts upon fome of the paflages in this precious colleétion. 

«© Can we wonder that the depravity of the lower claffes: thou 
increafe, as of Jate it has increafed, not merely in the metropolis, butig 
every town and village throughout the kingdom, when do€trines are dif 
feminated ren I them, in the difguife of Sermons, which are deSradin 
to every principle of vital and aétive virtue; when, inftead of beinges 
horted to forfake every known fin, and to flee from the wrath to com, 
they dre taught, by a ftrange and dreadful perverfion of the fpirit of the 
Gofpel, to believe that Chrift came on earth to pay the penalty of ther 
fins ; that his righteoufnefs will be placed to their account, and thathe 
obeyed the precepts of the law in their ftead ? * Jf thou wilt enter into lh; 
fays our Lord, ‘ Keep the commandment:.’? And he hath exprefsly de 
clared, that ‘ When the Son of Man fhall come in the glory of hi 
Father with his angels, then fhall he reward every man. according thi 
avorks.’ Thus our falvation is clearly made to depend on our keeping the 
commandments, and our future reward, it is moft plainly afferted, will be 
according to our works, Repent, fays the Gofpel; turn from your evil ways 
and live. What then are we to think of a preacher, who applying him 
felf peculiarly to the loweft claffes of the community, and the moft aban 
doned votaries of vice, addrefles them in language fuch as this ?---* You 
mutt defpair of obtaining falvation by your ewvorks your Sorrow for fin or your 
future amendment. And this will make the Gofpel welcome to you: The law ha 
done its office if it drives you to Chrift. [tis preached for this very pur 
pofe, and * Chrift is the end of the law for righteoufnefs.? The Gofpel 
reveals a full, free, and everlatting falvation. Jt publifhes to the convinced 
finner pardon and life as the free gift of God; for Chrift Kias obeyed it 
 abeic tg of thelaw in @uUR STEAD. He has alfo dorne the punifbment im QUR 

o0om.’—Burder’s Village Scrmons, feventh edition, Sermon 3, p. 35. 

«<The evil of fuch teaching as this, who can calculate? Or who ca 
explain the confufed and unmeaning jargon fo common to the fanatics 
which abounds in fuch phrafes as this? * the Jew has done its office whenit 
drives you to Chrift.’ If you atk, are we to be driven to repentance and 
amendment of life? we are jaft before told that every hope of falvation 
from thefe means is utterly without fowndation. Canary man be a finneth 
and not know it? Certainly not. Buthe may be convinced that his ways 
are finful, and’yet not repent. But repentance, it feems, is of no accoum, 
Chrift has deftroyed its neceffity: he has obeyed the precepts of the law in wt 
fieod. And the Gofpel, weare here told, publifhes to the corvineed (notte 
pentant) finner pardon and life. 

«* Let us again attend to the dogtrine of this preacher: «The right 
oufneis of Chrilt is to and upon all who believe in him; it is transferred 
them, imputed to them, or reckoned to their account, as 1¥ THEY HAD THEE 
SELVES PERFORMED 173 and on ¢his ground it is, that they are admit 
into the realnis of light and glory: therefore are they before the throne 
caufe they have wafhed their robes, and made them white in the blood ; 
the Lamb, and wot on account of any goodne/i, virtue, or good works of their owt 
Vil. Ser.19, p. 5. Again, ‘all have. finned, fin being the tranigre 
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fion of the law. How then can any man, being a finner, become righte- 
ous? There is but one way. It is by the righteoufnets of Chrift, pus to the 
axwunt of AN UNRIGHTEOUS MAN.” Ibid. Sermon 12, p. 141. 

« How dire&tly costrary to this delufive and unfcriptural notion of im- 
puted righteoufnefs is the language of our Saviour himfelf in all his par- 
ables, in his ineftimable Sermon on the Mount, and throughout all his 
difcourfes! « He that endureth unto the end fhall be faved,’ he every where 
plainly taught as the moft awful truth to be believed. How directly con- 
trary to it, likewife, is the doctrine taught by St. Paul! *« He will render 
to every man according to his peeps : to them who, by patient continuance 
in well doing, ek for honour and glory, eternal life. Tribulation and an- 
guith upon every foul of man that doeth evil ; but glory, honour, and peace, to 
every man that worketh good.’ (Romans ii. 6, &c.)---And, again--- 
* We mutt all appear before the judgment feat of Chrift, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body, according to what he hath done, 
whether good or bad.’ (2 Cor. v, 10.) 

** We are to remember,’ (fays that valuable writer*, whofe works de- 
ferve our moft careful and ferious perufal) ‘ We are to remember---what 
many among us are, I fear, too prone to forget---that Chrilt did not ap- 
pear on earth merely in the charaéter of a redeemer or deliverer from pu- 
nifhment, but asa Lawgiver and a King, promulgating laws which he 
hath folemnly called on us to obey. Asa Redeemer, he hath paid our 
ranfom from the grave, or hath prevented that total extinGtion of our be- 
ing which otherwife awaited all men at the clofe of this mortal life; but, 
asaking, he will not confer eternal bleffednefs ow any but thofe who ob- 
ferve the ftatutes of his kingdom. As a Redeemer, he hath procured our 
deliverance from death; but he hath not wrought our unconditional deli- 
verance from trefpaffes and fins. This righteou/ne/s is not imputed to us ; but he 
hath told us to follow his fteps, and to endavour to work out our own fal- 
vation. And he hath left us rules and direions for this important works and 
hath, moreover, promifed helps to affift us in the execution.’=-- John xv, 7 —10; 
James iv. 8; Luke xi. gq—13. 

*« ‘The learned Wuirsy calls the imputation of Chrift’s righteoufnefs 
to us a very falfe and pernicious doctrine, and he proves that it is contrary 
both to reafon and Scripture.—See Whiby’s New Teflament, Vol. I. 

** Blefied,” fays the Scripture, ‘ are they which do hunger and thirft 
after righteoufnefs, for they thall be filled..—And again—Luctle children, 
let no man deceive you : he that deeth righteoufnefs is righteous.’ —What fay 
the Village Sermons ?—* My dear children, why do you hope to go to 
heaven? Is it becaufe you are not fo bad as others ; becaufe you fay your 
Prayers, and goto church or meeting? If /, you are proud; proud of 
your own righteoufnefs, which the Scripture calls‘ filthy rags.’ Now, 
Who would be proud of filthy rags ?---Sermon 13.” 

* Befides the delufive aad snlsiitgaecel vein which runs through many 
of thefe difcourfes, there is often an apparently ftudied perverfion of the 
fim plicity of the Gofpel : | fhall feleét the following as an example, becaufe 
the ase ge calls our attention to it in the following words,---' Now 

rkeu;’ as if he were about to illuftrate what no one had hitherto pro- 
ied underftood. ‘ Matt. xxiv, 34. Now hearken. Then hail che 

ig {ay uato them on his right hand, Come, ye blefled of my Father; in- 
herit the kingdom prepared for you from the foundation of the world : for 
I was an hungred, and ye gave me meat; I was thirlty and ye gave me 





* Mr. R. Fellowes. 
BO. LXXXIY. VOL. XXI, O drink, 
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drink, &¢. Letus take care my friends to underftand this aright, for many haw 
fadly miftaken it. We are not to imagine that fuch good works as are her 
mentioned merit heaven: this is not only contrary to the whole Gofpel, 
but ¢ontrary alfo to the meaning of this place. You are to obferve, tha 
the judgment here reprefented is of the profeffors of the gofpel: all the 
perfons here fpoken of, both on the right and left hand of Chrift, are fuch 
as wete called by his name, and a to be believers in him; and 
when it is faid that they are judged according to their works, it means x- 
cording to the evidence of. their works; that is, whether the faith they 
pretended to have, brought forth good works or not. ‘The fentence paf- 
ed is not for their works, nor for their faith neither. The kingdom they receive 
is not their wages, but their inheritance ; not merited, as it were, yelter- 
day, but prepared for them before the foundation of the world: and they 
were prepared for it not by their works, but by the grace of God, which 
united them to Chritt, led them to believe, and enabled them to bring 
forth the fruits here mentioned ; namely,works of love to the faints, mot mere 
works of humanity, bat of love to the poor defpifed faints of God, becaufe 
they belonged to Jefus.’—Village Sermons, Ser. XI. p. 129. 

«« For the plain, clear, fimple leffon of praétical benevolence which the 
Gofpel here teaches, and which addreffes itfelf in an eafy and familiar 
manner to the humbleft capacity, we have a comment which involves the 
whole in confufion. It would be well for every one who preaches in this 
myftic aod unintelligible manner to the fervahts, mechanics, and ob/cure 
and ignorant farming men in our villages, to afk himfelf whether he even 
clearly comprehends his own meaning; and whether he is not giving his 
hearers fund inftead of gene, when he tells.them that according to their works 
means according to the evidence of their works ; and that the fruits here men- 
tioned are not corks of humanity, but works of love to the faints ; and all this 


without diftinAly teaching or plainly enforcing any one of thofe moral du- © 


ties, the neglect of which it is that fills our prifons, that loads our goals, 
and that fo dreadfully increafes the number of our public executions. 

« The Scripture informs us in the O/¢ Teftament, that God pardons 
penitent finners for his own fake ; and, in the New, that he pardons by ot 
through a Mediator. ‘ God fo loved the world that he gave his only Son, 
that all who believe in him (and obey his laws) fhould not perifh, but have 
everlafting life.” And we find our bleffed Saviour exprefsly declaring and 
explicitly teaching the conditions upon which, and upon which alone, we 
can be admitted to the ineftimable benefir:of his fufferings and death. As 
human righteoufnefs maft ever be imperfect, He ** who knows whereof we 
are made, and remembereth that we are but duft, hath gracioully promifed 
pardon to that fincere repeatance which is followed by amendment of life. 
The obedience of the beft of men is fo imperfeét, that, without the mercy 
of God, it would not exempt them from punifhment. Never could it 
deferve reward ; much Jefs the reward of eternal life. As a siti to that 
reward, therefore, no man can plead Ais own righteoufne/s, for that were the 
extreme of finful prefumption. It isto hima free gift from the Giver of 
all Good ; it is the eda which he hath promifed to thofe who obey him: 
a faith, in which promife is the ftrong excitement and fteady refuge of 
every true believer. 

‘4 Chrift by his obedience to death, brought life and immortality to 
light. But, as Archbifhop Secker juftly and forcibly obferves, « no one 
will ever be accounted righteous for his fade that de not beoome righteous 
by his aan.’ And our Saviour himfelf fays, and his words fhou gh 
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dep into our hearts, ‘ if thou wilt ehter into life, keep the command- 
, 


ts. 
mee The do&trine of tmputed righteoufnefs is no where the doérine of 
Chrift; and of thofe who maintain it, the far greater part affirm it with- 
out examination, or adopt it without enquiry. 

« T have no leifure to remark farther on thefe Sermons; what is here 
extracted may ferve as a fpecimen of their ftyle and their doétrines. Whe- 
ther fath a {tyle of preaching and fuch forms of dotrine tend to the iin- 
provement of the heart and life, whether they are calculated to bring-aboot 
a motal reform among the poor in our villages, and to guide their fteps 
aright amidft the fnares and dangers that every where furround them, the’ 
refle€ting aud ferious reader will judge. I thall clofe this note with the 
following juft and important remarks from a writer I have before quoted. 

« Thongh the prefent increafing luxury in one part of the community, 
with the increafed and increafing diftrefs in another, do greatly favour 
thé‘corruption of public morals, [ think that another very vigorous and ac- 
tive caufe of the declenfion of virtue and the increafe of vice will be found 
in thofe polluted, unreafonable, and abfurd reprefentations of the Chritian 
religion, which have of late years been with too little confideration patro- 
nifed by the great, and with too much facility liftened to by the populace. 
Of thofe selhas, who ever think ferioufly of going to heaven, the majority 
would travel in company with that guide who requires the fewelt facrifices 
at their hands; who orders the leatt felf-denial, and permits the greateft 
felf-indulgence. Thus they are predilpofed to lend a willing ear to the in- 
fractions of any juggler who endeavours to perfuade them that faith without 
holinefs, grace 4 et exertion, or righteou/ne/i by unputation, will fuperlede 
the neceflity of perfonal goodnefs, and exempt the favoured coavert from 
the painful toils of practical morality. Such admonitions, coloured over 
with a great deal of cant, in order to dilguife the rottennels of the ingre- 
dients and the unwholefomenefs of the mixture, haye been called ‘ Ewen- 
gelical preaching,’ and at other times, emphatically, ‘ Preaching the Gof- 

1;’ and the great and everlafting principles of moral duty have been 

melefsly libelled, and mott induftrioufly lowered in the public eftima- 
tion, by men profeffing to teach the holy doétrine of the holy Jefus. The 
attempts which have been made, of late years, to bring what has been too 
contemptuoufly termed ‘ moral shege into difrepute, are too notorious. 
to be forgotten, and too deitructive of national virtue not be mentioned 
with abhorrence.” 

It is, indeed, impoflible to calculate the mifchief produced by the cir- 
culation of fuch pernicious productions as thefe village fermons of Mr. 
Burder’s, and a thoufand others writtam in the fame {pirit, and with the 
fame defign. Supported by fuch periodical productions as the I vangelical 
and Gofpel Magazines, and by a new Review lately eftablifhed by thefe 
fanatics, their principles are propagated ys <p the kingdom to an 
extent almoft incredible, and equalled only by the zeal which 1s difplayed 
in the caufe. Nothing but a fimilar zeal in fupport of found principles, 
and in defence of the eftablifhed Church, can poflibly counteract the effects 
of fo formidable end fo extenfive a combination. With one more extraét 

m the Poitfeript we fhall conclude our review of two of the moft ufe- 
ae beft written tracts which have called for our attention for fome 
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* geadily have retraGed it. 


























* You begin wr that my principles are not of God, and you end ly 
acknowledging that shose who know themselves will act upon the principle I haw 
laid down. You accule me in the outlet with pleading for a conformity to th 
world, and you conclude with affirming, that, if they conform to the rule] 
have preicribed, they will never be seem at the playhouse. It is peculiarly pleat. 
ing to hear the accufer himielf pronounce the verdi€ of our acquittal. |j 
is the more acceptable, and comes with a better grace*. 
We cannot part with this judicious and temperate writer without ex. 
prefing a hope that he will continue to exercife his vigilance in deteding, 
abilities in expofing, the infidious manceuvres of thefe dangerous 


fedtarifts, 


A Sermon on the Religious Advantages afforded by the Church of England to the Mem 
bers of her Communion, preached at St. Mary-le-Bow, on St. Mark's Da, 
April 5th, 1805, in Conformity with the W ill of the late Mr. ‘Fohn Hutchim, 
By the Rev. Thomas White, A. M. of Queen’s College, Oxford, and 

inifler of Welbeck Chapel, St. Mary-le-Bone. 8vo. Pr. 22, Hatchard, 


"ERs is a very good difcourle, both in matter and manner ; containi 
fome_ reafonable remarks on the caufe and progrefs of {chilm, Me 
many jult obfervations on the fuperior purity and excellence of the Church 
of England, Moft true it ts, that “ P hilen, in numberlefs inftances, pro 
‘ceeds from a fpirit of pride and infubordination; that it fofters the work 
principles of our fallen nature; that it produces confequences from which 
Me pious man would fhrink, could he diftin@ly forefee them.” Noris 
the following chara¢ter of our Church lefs correét. ** Every unprejudiced 
alge: muft confefs, that her doctrines are found and fcriptural ; that, whilf 
e abftains from vain fpeculation, and from prefumptuoufly fearching into 





* « Mr, B,, in Ais review of Ais own Sermon, in fis Evangelical Magazine, 
ftates ny Leiter to him to be written by one who “ endeavours to ajologixd 
Ser these nurseries of vice.” He here makes the falfehood of his own ailertion 
appear by his own fiatement, The fa@ is, in my Letter 1 was no where 
the advocate of the theatres. I did no more than fate the evil confequences 
that the language uled and the principles laid down in his Sermon involved. 
J thought his inattention or his zeal had betrayed him into mi‘conception a 
miftake. Such acrimony of language may fometimes be forgiven to privalt 
animadverfion ; and fome indulgence is due to the intemperate warmth et 
cited by private difputation. But in the falpit all this is without excule 
It is from thence to be correfed, not exemplified. Do&rines and fentiments 


advanced by individual men often extend not beyond their own circle : bat 


ene false doctrine in the mouth of a man, who, from his fituation as a public 
teacher, enforces it with authority, is an evil incalculable. My Letter was 
the refult of this conviGion. iad I offered any one argument that was falle 
or inconclufive, and Mr. B. 'c pointed out that it was fo, I would mol 

Bui he returns me ause inflead of argument. | 
was a total ftranger to him, and am fo ftill. But to his oficial charaéter I 
paid that tribute of respe@ which that charaéter from me will always t 
ceive, But I owe no acknowledgment to the candour of Mr. B., or to his 
jufticec I have not, therefore, found it neceffary at prefent to ftand upoo 
quite fo much ceremony.” be 
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the Counfels of God, the omits nothing which the san ome exprefsly 
i 


teach, and which it is important for men to know, Her difcipline is apot- 
folical and pure ; her minifters are lawfully ordained ; her facraments rightly 
adminiftered; her worhhip is folemn “without fuperftition, fervent without 
enthufiafm, plain without meanne(s, and fublime without obicurity.” 


Wisdom better than Weapons of War.—A Sermon preached in the Episcopal Chapel of 
Forfar, on Thursday, the 2\st of February, 1805, being the Day appointed dy 
his Majesty for a General Fast in North Britain; with an diene containing 
a Dissertation on the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin Terms for Wisdom.—A Let- 
ter to the Editor af the Anti-Jacobin Review, and some Strictures on the Review 
Bishop Skinner’s Convocation Sermon, given in the Auti- Jacobin aud British 

Critic, for February last. By the Reverend John Skinner, A. M. Epi 

copal Clergyman at Forfar. 8vo. pp 56. Confiable and Co. Edinburgh; 

Donaldfon, Dundee; Fenton, Forfar; Angus and Co. Aberdeen; Im- 


lach, Banff; and Rivingtons, London. 1805, 


1‘ the opening of this difcourfe, Mr. Skinner complains, and, we doubt 
not, with jultice, of the general neglect of public fafts, enjoined, by 
competent authority, for national fins. And he argues, forcibly and fuc- 
ce(sfully, (fupporting his arguments by appofite patlages from the facted 
writings) for the propriety, expediency, and neceflity of a ftriét obfervance 
of fuch faits. His text, taken from the ninth chapter of Ecclefiaftes, is— 
 Wisdors is better than weapons of war: but one sinner destroyeth much good ;’* 
and feveral pages of the fermon are devoted to an explanation of the 
fcriptural fenfe of the word wisdom (which alfo forms the fubjeét of the ap- 

dix;) certainly this word is always ufed in Scripture to denote that 
“quality of the mind which makes men wise unto salvation, 

Mr. Skinner juftly confiders the prevailing characteriftic of the age to 
be arelaxation of religious principle, and an indifference to religion itlelf, 
‘There is, enhiatemaely, but too much truth in this obfervation, and, in 
confirmation of it, a paflage is quoted, from a very able fermon preached 
by the prefent archdeacon of Stafford, before the honourable fociety of 
Lincoln’s Inn. The infufficiency of weapons of war to defend us againit 
our enemies, unle{s we put our truft in that God, who can alone give {uc- 
cefs to our efforts, is ably and impreffively urged. 

“* Whither, therefore, thould Britons look for an aily, at fuch a time as 
the prefent ? Whither fhould they turn for aid and afliftance fuperior to the 
force by which they are, or may be affailed? Not, furely, to the Princes 
of this world, equally acceflible to the arm of the Almighty as themielves ; 
but to Him, whois ‘ King of Kings, and Lord of Lords ;’ who ‘ worketh 
all things after the counfel of his own will;’ and who faveth not by many, 
or by few; but * who, with his own right hand and haly arm, getteth him- 
felf the viftory !* : 

* This is what the wifeft of men urges in the text, and what every man, 
talligg himself a Christiau, is bound in duty to receive as the truth; and to 
conform to, a8 the only unerring rule for human belief, and human prac- 
lice: for ‘ wildom is better than weapons of war: but one finner de- 
ftroyeth much good.’ 

“ The truth of this conclufion is equally undeniab!«, as are the truths which 
We have now been difcuffing, and to which it is oppoled: for one artful 


finner, be his condition what it may, destroys much good among the mass of 
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fociety, who judge chiefly by appearances, and who are ever ready to ly 
come the dupes of evil example. ‘ A little leaven,’ faith an apolile 
* leaveneth the whole lump.’ And, were inftances wanting, thou/ands ¢ 
living inflances could be brought forward where, by one arttul companion, thy 
‘good principles of a parent have been effaced from the boloms of his family~ 
his fons and daughters; where one infidel writer, or infidel declatier, bg 
corrupted a whole community ; and where one sinner, one alpiting ulurpe, 
has, by his ambitious plats, destroyed the good-of the moit refined {tate i 
Europe! * 





‘ Nay, 
- ligh 
* “In this ftriking inftance, we may fee the difference between, Aower anf cont 
authority; and, in t pea enquiries into the nature of lawful government, we —c! 
ought to keep this difference ever in our view. The highwayman has /owg a“ 
over the helple(s traveller, when demanding his property, as the ouly e. tire 
change for his life! But -has the highwayman authority to take either the a oth 
or the other? No! It is brutal torce on which he refts his claim ; and by the for! 
Jaw of terror only, that he prevails. Now itis the very fame with the mil 


misty robber, who has feized the property of a whole kingdom ; and who, having col 
thy /: 


; wes Ot its inhabitantr allo in his fower, keeps them in the moft flavilj ipa 
fubjection, by fome hundied thoufands of armed. plunderers, perpetually fix 
holding the dagger to their throats. The fanguinary defpot, who thus ty: hi 
Tannizes over a vanquifhed peopie, may cail himielf Emperor, or any thi 

he pleafes; but, in the fight of God, he is none other than a bale ulurper ca 
of the rights of others. His imperial purple ferves only to conceal the of 
bloody ailaffin that lurks under it; ayd the folemn mockery of a coronatiq, he 
nay, blafphemous as itis, of a consecration, can but blacken his guilt the }' 
deeper—the more horribly! For of all the wicked devices which this wor € 
dertul contriver of mi‘chief has yet been able to praétife, none has exceeded, i 
in impious efrontery, that farce which was lately aéted in proftituting a molt ) 


folemn religious rite to the worll, the vileit of purpofes! It is, indeed, 
difficult to determine, of the two parties, which has evinced the greatelt c 
contempt of the fovereignty of Heaven; the one, commanding the prof 
nation of a holy and venerable {ervice ; or the other, degrading himfel! {0 far 
as to yield obedience to the bafe command! Where, may we alk, is now | 
the dignisy; the Joliness, the infallidility of the pretended Head of the Catholic 
Church? Has not the perfon fuppoted to be tnvelted with that high and 
holy character, debaled it to the loweit pitch of infamy, by beftowing his 
folemn benediétion on one of the moft confummate works of wickedaels, 
through all its various ftages, which the Christian or heathen world has evet 
witnetled? Let it not be faid, that the poor unfortunate Roman Pontiff, 
holding all the dignities of his office, his freedom and his life, at the will af 
this ern tyrant of France, was obliged to comply with the arbitrary dic 
tates which he had not the power to refilt. He had the power to relign bis 
* dignity, his fieedom and his lile, if he could not retain them without the 
lols of credit, of charaéter, and of a pure confcience! And had he been 
polleiied of any regard for these, and known what it was to tread in the fteps 
of a once suffering but now highly exalted Saviour, he would have readily fur- 
rendered all that he had in the world ; he would have “ died the death,” 
ther than have been guilty of an aclion which muft entail difgrace upon bim 
while he exifis,.and be to his memory an everlafting reproach! Many ale 
the motives which might be thought to influence ferious and well difpofed 
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« Nay, — mark the condué of the political innovator, fuch as the re- 
t 


cent annals of this country exhibit him, and you will have ample proof of 
the good destroyed by one crafty and intriguing fon ol Belial! He tells his quict 
unfuipecting neighbour, alike indulirious in difcharging, heretofore, mt 
duty both to God and man, that, in this enlightened age, every man fhoul 
be particularly well informed on the fubjeét of governors, and the governed, 
For this purpofe, he entreats him to perule fuch an ellay, fuch a pamphlet, 
and fuch a new!paper ; in which are carefully detailed grievagces which never 
exifted, and rigdts which, though ingenioully advocated, never were, and 
never could be, recognized. In a twinkling the whole houfehold is en-« 
lightened—man, wile and child, con over the pages of fedition and dil- 
content—friends and neighbours procure them in loan—meetings are held 
—clubs in{tituted—and oaths adminiltered! 

« Convinced that his poifon has operated, the political quack himfelf re- 
tires to a dittant quarter, that he may imbrue his hands in, the blood of 
others, and initiate {trangers into his myfterious fyitem! Meanwhile his 
former converts proceed with the work of darknefs! Midnight revelling ad- 
mits neither of morning nor noontide labour. The thopman deferts his 
counter; the mechanic his axe or anvil; and the labourer his thovel and 
Ipade! At length, become dciperate, the day of general infurrection is 
fixed! But the eye of Heaven can no longer look with unconcern upon the 
hitherto {mothered flame! 

“ On the eve of its burfling forth with a violence, as the incendiaries 
conceive not be overpowered, a ¢ till frrall voice’ whiipers to the conicience 
of fome one the awakening word, fordvar! Roused, as from a dream of 
horror, the panic-itruck man goes. and reveals the whole! The arm of 
juftice is extended; and, on the day, perhaps, when the deluded wretches 
expected to fee fuccefs crowning their plans of murder and mi(rule, a gibbet 
is prepared, on which they are themtelves fulpended, victims to the in- 
jured laws of their country, and a terror to evil doers of every defcription! 

« Even thole who, being le(s implicated, efcape the awful fentence 
of death, efcape not the temporal wrath of Him ¢ who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity.’ Like Cain, they become ‘ fugitives and vagabonds in 
the earth.’ Eftranged from God, and the renewing grace oi his Holy 
Spirit, fhunned by the loyal and virtuous, and beggared in their fortunes, 
they drag on a miferable exiltence while on earth; and when they die, 
have nought to expect, but the doom announced by an infpired apoftle, 
‘ Whofoever refifteth the power, refilieth the ordinance of God; and they 


that relift, fhall receive to themfelves damnation.’ ‘ If we look to the 
higheft 





perfons again{t the errors of popery; but none, I fhould think, could now 
have greater weight with fuch perfons, than the conduét {o lately exhibited 
by the Pope himlelf; a conduét of itfelf fufficient to open the eyes of the 
molt bigotted adherent to the See of Rome; and, therefore, more than 
enough to make every wile and good man, of the Romith communion, ex- 
claim— 
« To popery henceforth I bid adieu !” 
t Rom- xiii. 2. Have nota Paine anda Godwin, not-to mention others, 


thus sain, by means of their writings, and the emillaries of difconient, 
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higheft place in fociety,’ fays the writer before quoted,{ ‘ the chief my, 
iltrate, by whatever title dillinguifhed, the effecis of having a sinner {g 
tuated will be the more exienlive and alarming. When the power of 
fuch a ruler is abfolute, there is no evil, phyfically poflible, which he ma 
not readily produce ; no good which he may not, by a mere act of authority, 
devtreyy. In ourowncountry, we have happily, at prefent, a double fecurity 
from thefe evils. We have a Monaich limited by law; and we have one, 
{I mean not to flatter, which in this holy place were moft unworthy, but] 
» believe, in confcience, we have one,) who, if any man could deferve con. 
fidence, might be trufied even without reftraints. The evi/ which a ruler 
fo fituated might do, if a finner, may, providentially for us, be calculated 
beft by contraft; and we have to confider only what would be the effeg 
of a difpofition, in that high place,. diametrically oppofite to the charaGer 
which we in reality contemplate.” 

We have been fomewhat copious in our extraéts from this fermon, firft, 
becaufe the fubje& is important, and, fecondly, becaule we were anxious to 
enable oyr readers to form their own judgment on its merits, rather than 
auihoritatively to decide on thefe merits ourfelves, And this anxiety was 
increafed by the complaints which Mr. Skinner has here preferred againtt 
us, for the review of iome former publications of his moft exceltent father, and 
ofhisown. Ourreaders will recolleét, that the ‘* Vindication of Primitive 
Truth and Order” was reviewed by us, in December 1803, and in the fol: 

apwing months; and the length of the articles fufficiently demonftrated the 
enfe which we entertained of the importance of the work. But, the re 
marks of the critic upon fome verbal errors, and fome aukward phiafeology 
which appeared in that werk, and the difference of opinion which he de 
clared on tome few of the points maintained by the bifhop, gave confiderable 
offence to his friends, and occafioned his fon, the author of the production 
befoye us, to fend us a letter, containing ftrong animadverfions on the re- 
view of his father’s book. This letter not having been inferted Mr. Skin- 
ner has thought proper. to annex it to his Faft Sermon. It becomes necei- 
fary, therefore, for us to fay, in vindication of our Own impartiality, that 
our only motive for not inferting that letter, was a with to prevent a con- 
tioverly between inen who were engaged in the fame caufe, ina fleady, 
uniform, and vigorous fupport of our civil and ecclefiaftical eftablifhments; 
we contidered that a public di/pute between fuch men tould be productive 
of no one pollible good, but might be attended with ferious evil. We 
thought fo, then; and we think fo ftill; for nothing which Mr. Skinner 
has urged has prodyced the /malleft alteration in cur opinion. We did not, 
however, refule to infert his lelier, but communicated our notions on the 
fubjeét to the very refpeClable, and highly efteemed, friend, by whofe hands 
it was tran{mitted to us; we obferved, too, that, if it were inlerted, it muf 





‘their thoufands and ten thou/ands?” The public executioners, or the re- 
cords of fuicide and of emigration from our country, ean tell! Would to 
God that experience may, at !ength open the eyes of thofe who are yet in dan- 
ger of destruction from tuch fens and such principles, * that they may know the 
things which belong anto their peace, before they are hid from their eyes !? 
t * Archdeacon Wares, (See a fingle Sermon, entitled, The Benefits of 
Wisdom, and the Evils of Sin, preached before the Society of Lincoln’s Inv, 

and publithed at the requeit of the Bench.)” : : 
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be previoufly fubmitted to the writer of the critique, that he might fubjoin 
his own comments upon it; in the fame w ay, as was obferved with re!pect 
to Mr. Skene Keith’s remarks upon the review of Dr, Canpbell’s Le&tures 
on Eccletiaitical Hiftory. It is needlefs to repeat what ta:ther pated be- 
tween this friend and ourfelves on the matter; or to add any thing more 
than that it was our intention to publith it in the manner pretcribed. Nei- 
ther need we frouble our readers with the cau‘e of the delay of its publica- 
tion, arifing wholly from circumf{iances of a private nature. Having enter- 
ed into this explan: ation, we fhall leave the letter entirely to the writer of 
the article which it attacks, who is well able to defend himielf, even againit 
more powerful affailants. We thall only fay one word on the a 
note, which has been newly added to the letter. 
‘ « By the way—Bithop Skinner’s expofition of the cherubim is the ex- 
fition of that pre-eminently learned theologian, the late Reverend William 
canis of Nayland.—(See his works.) Of courfe, the critic, and the wark 
for which he wrote, are completely at variance: ‘or, in a dedication to Lord 
ass on, inlerted in the Appendix to Vol. XIX. we are informed by the 
Editor, that the Anti-Jacobin ‘ was efiablithed for the res of main- 
taining avd upholding thole religious and political principles, which were 
deeply implanted in his Lordthip’ smind, by his venerable preceptor, the 
Reverend Williar; Jones of Nayland !” 
How could Mr. Skinner adopt fo illogical a conclufion? If be cannot 
rceive that we can maintain and uphold the leading principles of Mr 
Fones in religion and politics, without a servile adoption of every interes 
retation which he may have given to doubtful and difputed paffages in 
Beriptare, which invo awe no eflential article of faith or doétrine, his pene 
tration muft be limited indeed. And unlets he advance the prepofterous 
affertion that we cannot do fo, the complete variance, of which he talks, will 
be found to exift only in his own imagination. Mr. Skioner is not to be 


fold, that Mr. Jones was a decided Hutchinfonian; but in what part of 


our work, will he find, that we alfo are Hutchinfonians? If he will refer 
to our Fifth Volume, p. 123, he will find, that, in alluding tu the fyiiem 
of John Hutchinson, we took occafion to ob‘erve, that it was “a fyfem 
which has been eagerly adopted and ftrenuoufly detended by many pious 
and learned men, and which has been as firmly refilted, and as firongly 
attacked, by others of equal piety and learning. It is ‘ar from our inten- 
tion to revive this controverfy, or even to offer an opinion on the argum. ‘nts 
adduced on either fide.” By referring to Me. Tones admirable lite of 
Bihhop Horne, Mr. Skinner willalio find that men may “te * true Chu ch- 
men and Loyalists, fleady i in the fellowthip of the Apotils, and faithful to the 
monarchy under which they live,” and ofcourle, may maintain and uphold 
the religious and political principles of Mr. Jones, without being Hutchin- 
fonians, ard, confeguently, without adopting Mr. Hutchinfon’s and Mr. 
Jones’s expofition of the Cherubim. When a man is employed in the cenfure 
of others, he thould be lels poiitive aud dogmatical in his own aifertions, 
5 ially where he is fo palpably wrong, as Mr. Skinner is in the prefent 
initance, 
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RefleStions on the Proceedings of the Houfe of Commons on the Nights of the 81 
and Otb April, \85, embracing a View of the Condud of Mr. Wbitbread 
and the W big-Oppoftion on tkofe memorable Nigbis: To which is annexed 

© @ Verbatim Copy of the Act for regulating the Office of the Treafurer of bis 
Majefly’s Navy. By Allan Macleod, Efq. vo. Fp. Q4. Ginger, 
Goddard. 1805. 


ee OTWITHSTANDING the interference of the Whigs,” fays Mr, 
Macleod, in his advertifement, ‘ the prefs is not yet filenced, nor 

the human mind fubdued. A manly Minifier, difdaining clamour, will 
protect the freed-m of difcuffion, and the right of public writers to invel- 
tigate public concerns. On this right in this publication I ftand.  [ have 
dwelt upon it in the fequel, The right itfelf is facred; and fo long as it 
is exercifed for the maintenance of our liberties, religion, and laws, let na 
man fear the Whigs, or tremble at the political vindi@tivene s of Mr. Giey.” 
If the prefs be not yet filenced, the fault refts not.with the Whigs. For 
they, certainly, with Lord St. Vincent at their head, have’done infinitely 
more, of jate, to filence the prefs, by deftroying its conftitutional freedom 
on the one hand;-and by encoyraging its licentioufnefs on the other, than 
was ever before attempted by, or even imputed to, any of thole ftatefnien, 
againft whom the clamours of thefe very Whigs, affuming to themfelves 
the exclufive appellatien of © Friends to the Freedom of the Prefs,” were {0 
Jong and fo yehemently direcied. Encouraged by his paft fyccefs, it is 
faid, that Lord 8t. Vincent is\ proceeding, with increafed aétivity, and in- 
vigorated fpirits, in the noble tafk of profecution, and that the author of 
the pamphlet before us is the next obje& to be facrifjced on the altar of 
Whiggiim. And while thus engaged in the generous effort to filence every 
voice which prefumes to queftion the exiflence of his public virtues, or even 
to impeach their purity ; to fill every tongue which has the temerity to re- 
prefent him as a brave oticer, whofe proteffional fervices have been moft 
liberally appreciated by his country, and moft bountifully rewarded by his 
Sovereign, and as a puny politician pofleffed of no one requifite for a ftatel- 
man; that paper, which is here called, and certainly with great appearance 
of truth, dis ow, and which is, beyond all doubt, devoted entively, if not 
exclufively, to his fervice, is daily filled with a naufeous mixture of the 
moft fulfome adulation of himfelf, and of the moft calumnious and profli- 


gate abufe of all his political opponents, We thould think, that bis Lord: 


fhip might, without any extraordinary exertion of intelle@, or any uncom- 
mon facrifice ol feeling, continue to pafs the evening of his life, in a way 
fomewhat more fuitable to his age, more compatible with his dignity, and 
unqgueftionably better calculated to enfure fatisfa@ion at his laft hour, and 
to embellith his chara@er when this tranfient f-ene of exiftence thall have 
clofed, and all the little objeG&ts of morta] ambition be annihilated. As it 
is, his Lordthip appears more folicitous to fecure a niche for himfelf in ¥¢- 
minfler Hall, than in Wefminfiler Abbey; and itis with infinite concern we 
obierve, that fuch is his influence over the bar, that it is with the utmott 
difficulty that any perfon profecuted by him can procure an advocate of any 
eminence to plead his caufe. We fay, we obferve this, with concern, 4 
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it is highly difgraceful to a very honourable profeffion. But, alas! 
whet place, in thefe degenerate times, is inacceifible to prejudice and to 
rty? 

to return from this digreffion; Mr. Macleod is a fearlefs, undaunted. 
champion of Lord Melville, whofe caufe he pleads againft popular clamour 
and political injuftice, with great energy and effect. Pafijng over the firft 
twenty pages of his tract, which is filled with per:oralities that had better 
been omitted, we come to his remarks on the Whigs, to the juftice of which 
we readily ‘ubferibe. 

All Mr. Whitbread wants or wifhes is power as a [Vbig; and, as a 
Whig ‘et the giddy unheeding populace affure themfelves, that Mr. Whit- 
bread would employ power. In any of the changes, by which the Whigs 
have obtained a temporary afcendency, their principles and. objedts direaly 
became manifeft; no fooner were they i.than they broughtin along with 
them the whole rabble of their followers, and dilappointed ambition and 
ftarved avarice now wantoned with the public honour, engorged itfelf 
(themfelves) from the public purfe.” 

Again— Nothing can be conceived more unprincipled than the Whig 
faGion. They have ever perfecuted all but their own paity. Thus, Whig 
humanity is perfecution, Whig juftice deftruction. An initance of the up- 
rightnefs of the Whigs occurs in hiftory, too remarkable not to forma fea- 
ture of the portrait here haftily delineated. 

“ Richard Hampden, a defcendent of the illufirions Hampden, was 
treafurer of the navy. Hampden became a defaulter in the fum of 
48,0001. His default was one of corruption and turpitude. The Whigs 
were in power. What did the Whigs? they excufed Mr. Hampden, be- 
caufe bis anceflor had refified the payment of fhip.money ! 

“ When, therefore, the Whigs pretend to a jealous and anxious regard 
to the interefts of the people, to economy, to public order and virtue, it 
may not be amifs to fend .them back to their libra.ies, to confult the hif- 
torians of the Jatter reigns. Other edifying narrations will likewife ftrike 
them. For inftance, they will learn, that, in the adminiftration of Wal- 
pole, their anceftors were clamorous for reforms out of office, which they 
refitted in office; and they can learn from hiftory, if they read fairly, 
nothing but that they are, in themfelves, a fet of men unworthy the con- 
fidence of the {overeign or the people.” 

Without going back to our libraries, or to the hiftory of any preceding 
reign, it will be fufficient to caft our eyes on a tranfaction recently adverted 
to in the Houfe of Commons, in order to appreciate the boafted regard of 
the Whigs for the intereft of the public. We allude to the fums of public 
money, retained by the executors of a man, who was emphatically deno- 
muipated “ the Defaulier of unaccounted Millions’ —the father of Mr, Fox, 
and the grandfather of the prefent Lord Holland. Viewing that tranfac- 
fon in the moft favourad/e light, it is manifet that during eight years, half 


* 4 million of the public money was retained in the hands of the family, the 


fmple interet of which amounted to 200,000]. not one farthing of which 
has ever been paid to the treafury. Why did not Mr Whitbread bring 


forward this tranfaG@ion? Why not include it in the comprehenfive range 
ot his Vifionary reforms? We are not fond of perfe ution, prefent or retros , 
ipeGive, but we have a right, at Jeaft, to call ypo: men, who pretend toa 
fuperior purity of patriotifm, and who hold thernfelves up as objeds of 
public applauie, to preferve confiftency in their actions, and ty reader their 
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condu& conformable to their principles. In Lord Holland's cafe, ther 
was a great, admitted, Jofs fuftained by the public ; whereas in Lord Mel. 
ville’s no one pretends that the public have loft a fingle fixpence. Yet the 
former is deemed unworthy of notice by the Whigs, while the latter is cop. 
fidered as a fit fubject for extreme punifhment, and for national vengeance! 
The fatts fpeak for themfelves. 

Mr. Macleod contends that Lord Melville has not been guilty of the vio. 
Jation of an aéct of parliament, in which his alleged guilt is made to confift, 
And he certainly ats with great fairnets, in giving the law at full length, 
that his readers may have the means of appreciating the ftrength of his ar. 
guments, and the juftice of his conclufions. The a& requires that after 
the 1ft of July 1755, all fums demanded of the treafury for navy-fervices 
by the treafurer of the navy, fhalk be placed in the Bank of England; ang 
by the fifth claufe, which peculiarly applies to the cafe of Lord Melville, 
it is enaéted, that “ the treafurer of his Majefly’s navy for the time being, 
by himfelf, or the perf-n or perfons in his office duly authorized by the faid 
treafurer, from and after the 1ft day of July, 1785, fhell draw upon the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England for all navy fervices whate 
ever, and thall fpecify, \n each and every draft, the bead of fervice for which 
tie fame is drawn; and no draft of the faid trea‘urer, or the perfon or per 
fons authorized as aforefaid, /ball be deemed a jufficient voucher to the faid 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England, wum/e/s the fame /pecifies the 
Bead of fervice for which it is drawn, and has been actually paid by the faid 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England.” 

Now, has Lord Melville drawn any money out of the Bank of England 
without fpecifying in his drafis she bead of fervice, (whether for the navy, 
the vidualling, or the fick and burt boards), for which the fame was drawn? 
It is not pretended that he has; it cannot be fo ‘pretended, becaute it is 
evident the bank would net have paid his drafts, for, if they had, they 
could have produced no vouchcr, and muft have lott the money fo paid. 
In what then does this alleged violation confit? Why, forfooth, in draws 
ing the fums, in the manner prefcribed by law, and m afterwards vetting 
thofe fums, or rather, in allowing them to be vetted, in the hands of a pri 
vate banker, until the numerous perfons among whom they were to be dif- 
tributed, called for payment. It is not even pretended, that any claimant 
experienced the fmalleft inconvenience or delay from fuch arrangement 
nay, it is admitted that the convenience of every claimant for a fmall {um 
(and there were thoufands and thoufands of that defcription whofe de 
mands did not exceed 208.) was promoted by it; inafmuch as he had only 
to go the fhort diflance between Somerfet Houfe and Mefirs. Coutts’s 
banking-houfe, in the Strand; inftead of being fent to the Bank af 
England. Jt is faid, however, that the Legiflature intended that every 
feparate demand. however trivial, fhould be paid by a dratt on the bank. 
But we can only know what the Legiflature in/evded by what it has*/aid in 
the att. Ayd it affuredly does not appear to us to warrant this ftrange in- 
terpretation ; nor can we believe that it could be the intention that every 
claimant of a few /billings (and it muft not be forgotten that there are thou- 
fands of fach claimants) fhould be fent, with a draft, to the bank to receive | 

it. The head of fervice is all that the law requires fhouild be {pecified in the 

drafis of the trea urer; this, we know was ipecified, and therefore we are 

utterly at a lofs to difcover in the conduct of Lord Melville any violation © 

the ad of parliament. But, it is farther faid, {by vetting the money oe 
a 
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hands ofa banker, a 7:2 was incurred, and a lofs might have becn fuftained. 
To talk of what migh: have been the cafe, either in a criminal profecution, 
or in a civil action, is ridiculous. The jury muti decide on the evidence of 
fads, and facts alone, Whatever the »j/f may have been, it is certain no 
lofshas been fuftained: Astothe fubfequent appropriation of money, that 
is a diftinét queition entire,y ; but we would take the liberty of fuggetting 
to Mr. Whitbread, that if he expeét the affairs of a great nation to be con- 
duéted on the narrow fcale of his own counting-houle ; and tuppotes that 
a minifter ftands in the fituation of a brewer's clerk, and 1s to be tried by 
the fame contracted rules; that he can “ deal out empires as he would deal 
out thread ;” he may be, for aught we know, a very fit member of that 
motley aflemblage of citizens, ycleped the Common Council; but is by no 
means qualified to aét the con{picuous part of a reprefentative of the Com- 
mons of Great Britain. Having thus briefly fuggetted fome of our owa 
ideas on this fubject, it is but juft to place the fentiments of the author, 
before our readers, on the alleged violation of the ftatute 25 Geo. III. 

“ A reflection,” he fays, “ which has often ftruck me, and on which I 
have argued much in private, occurs here in coincidence with a remark 
made by a judicious writer, in one of our public journa:s, which is, that at 
moft, all that the public could have gaized by the fums not immediately re- 
quired for naval payments at the feveral offi. es connected witlt the depart- 
ment of the treafurer of the navy was, that the money to not required or 
called tor would be ~/e/e/; in the iron cheitt of the paymafter and his clerks. 
A halfpenny of faving to the public could in no cafe have arifen or accrued 
from any poflible mode of difpofing of {ech fums, if the act of the 25th 
were interpreted, as it is now fought to fix its interpretation by the //’bigs; 
and, um fact, by no mode of interpreting the ftatute could the public have 
gained a farthing by the furplus {ums in the hands of the treaturer or his 

ymafter. As to the at, what the objeét of it firi¢tly was, I thould think 
it not difficult for cool and impurtial minds to guels. In truth, it is ae- 
knowledged that its main ohjeét and purpofe was | were], to ender imprac- 
ticable the accumulation of dangerous balances in the hands of the heads 
of the office of the treafurer of the navy ; and fo far it has completely fuc- 
ceeded: for fince the pafling of that act not a thilling of unaccounted ba- 
lance was ever in the hands of the treafurer or his paymaftr, when the 
featon of rendering an account was arrived. The quettion, therefore, as 
to the funts uncalled for and in the hands of the paymatter, lies between 
the lodging uch tums in the hands of a private banker, «nd placing it in the 
iron cheft at the office of the treafurer. This is altogether a queftion of 
€xpediency. There is not a fyilable in the act preferring the one mode 
Over the other. The act, as to the expediency of either mode, is filent. 
I fhali not incur the poflibility of raifing an Hi-natured tmile by any 
minutenefs of obfervation in this place; yet, if this were not fuch a fubject 
as it is, if this were any fubje@ but that of the imputed delinguency of a great 
man, if it were, as in common cafes, a queftion refpecting which we thould 
be at liberty to reafon, without appeal to an infuriated public and exatpe- 
rated mob, | fhould dittin@ly lay it down, that not only in point of expe- 
diency but ay to the ordinary convenience and fafety of the practice, the 
placing the uncalled-for amounts in the hands of private bankers, was ju 
that very thing which the paymafter of the navy was bound todo: how- 
ever, | give up the point to the multitude. Al! that concerns me materially 
mm my argument is, that the ftatute imtcrdiéts not the placing the foms oe 
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naval fervices in the hands of private bankers, for the period during’ whic 
they are uncalled for by the various boards. 

e author then hurls defiance in the face of all the Whig lawyers, and 
dares them to prove the affirmative of the propofition, that the treafurer of 
the navy did violate the ftatute 25 Geo. IL!. For our part, we appeal to any 
con{cientious and upright magilirate, whether, fuppofing this act wereg 
penal ftatute, and fine and imprifonment, to be inflicted in a fummary way 
by a magilftrate, were, by a feparate claufe, annexed to any violation of it, 
he could, under al the circumftances of the prefent cafe, (as fully detailed 
by the commiflioners, and in the Houfe of Commons,) confiftently with 
his oath to adminiffer juffice according to law, infli& fuch punifhmenton 
Lord Melville ? We are free to declare, unpopular as fuch decluration will 
be, that Lord Melville has not been guilty of any fuch viclation. But we 
will go much farther, and declare without hefitation, that if we really be. 
lieved him to be as guilty as we are convinced he is innocent, we thould 
condemn, with equal ftrength, the temper and the nature of the proceed. 
ings againfthim: There is to one principle of Britith law more fully efta- 
blithed, more clearly underftood, than this; that every perfon accufed of 
whatever crime is entitled to a fair and impartial trial by his Peers ; and 
that every attempt to create a prejudice againft a perfon in the courfe of 
trial, Er ietarsing the public mind, by attacks upon his character, or bya 
partial réprefentation of the circumftances of his cafe, in the papers, isa 
mifdemeanour. When Lord tldon was Attorney-General, he threatened 
to commence profecutions againft the proprietors or conduétors of the daily 
prints, for inferting in them the ex-parte proceedings at the public offices, 
of perfons committed or about to be committed for trial, And, during Mr. 
Addington’s adminiftration the Secretary of State adopted every precaution 
for preventing the publication of fuch proceedings. At the Surrey ailizes, 
fome few years ago, on provf that an attempt had been made to bias the 
minds of the jury, by the circulation of a printed paper, a caufe that ftood 
for trial, was, on motion, put off by the judge, on the ground that a fair 
and impartial trial could fearcely be expe@led. The judge very properly 
reprehended moft fevercly the conduét of the party who circulated the 
paper and, if we miftake not, dire&ted a profecution to be inftituted againt 

im. Indeed, the principle on which this condu@ is founded is fo obs 
vioully juft, that i; would be an infult to our readers to enter into an elabo- 
rate demonfiration of its jnftice. How can a man have a fair and impartial 
trial, when every act is ufed to inflame and to prejudice againft him the 
minds of thofe who are,to decide upon his fate? When the mer. iful fpirit 
of the Englith law leads it to confider every man accufed as innocent before 
his guilt is eftablithed by legal proof, is it not juft and proper, that thofe 
thould be punihed who publicly proclaim his guilt and infamy to the world 
even before he has been brought to trial? Apply this principle to the cafe 
of Lord Melville, and let any honeft man anfwer the queftion, Whether every 
artifice which ingenu ty could devife, or malice fuggeft, has not been ufed 
to make him be conlidered as guilty by thofe who ought to decide, on his 
guilt or innocence, without any previous bias on their minds, folely by 
the evidence adduced on his trial? Moft certainly every means has been 
employed to render him odious; to hold him up as a criminal to the public. 
Independently of the violent {peeches in the Houfe of Commons, printed 
and circulated throughout the country, al] the vindi@ive effufions of party- 
malice have found a vent through the medium of the prefs, and have a 
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extended to the utmoft corners of the kingdom. We condemned fuch illegat 
snd unjuft proceedings, in the cafe of Colone] Defpard; and fhall we al- 
low them to pafs without cenfure or reproof, when Lord Melville is their 


objet ? Forbid it juftice, forbid it truth! We have other very ftrong objee- 


tions to urge againft the proceedings in the Houfe of Commons, and againft 
theunconftitutional condué of certain peers who have not fcrupled to convene 
county-meetings, for the exprefs purpofe of pronouncing on the criminality 
of aman, on whom, it was moft probable, they would themfelvcs be called 
upon to fit as judges; but our limits compel us to poftpone our obfervations 
on this fubjeét to a future opportunity. Meanwhile we recommend to the 
attention of our readers Mr. Macleod’s very {pirited remarks on the conduct 
of the Houfe of Commons in their proceedings againft Lord Melville. 
They lead to very ferious contiderations on a moft important conftitutional 
topic, whigh we mean hereafter to difcufs more at large. 


MISCELLANIES. 





The Traveller's Guide, or Englifb Iiinerary, containing accurate and original 
Deferiptions of all Counties, Cities, Towns, Villages, Hamlets, Se. and 
their exact Diftances from London: together with the Cathedrais, Churches, 
Hofpitals, Gentlemen’s Seats (with the Names of their prefent Poffeffors), 
Manufactures, Harbours, Bays, Rivers, Canals, Bridges, Lakes, fait and 
medicinal Springs, Vales, Hills, Mountains, Mines, Castles, Curisfites, 
Marke? Days, Fairs, Inus for Poft-Horfes, ce. The whole comprifing a 
complete Topography of England and Wales, To which are prefixed, Gene- 
ral Obfervations on Great Britain ; including a correct Linerary from Len- 
don to the feveral watering and Sea-bathing Places, Lifts of Inns in London ; 
Mai! Coaches; Wharfs; Packet. Boats; Rates of Porterage; Poftage of 
Letters; and every other ufeful Information, equally calculated for the Mar: 
of Business and the inguifitive Traveller. By W.C, Oulton, Efy. Z/luf- 
trated with sixty-six corre pilturefque Views, and a whole Sheet coloured 
Map of England and Wales. 2 vol. {mall Svo, Per. 1774. Cundee, 
Chapple, 1803. 


Moc# as Mr. Oalton promifes in his title page, he has not promifed 
more than he has performed. For, with incredible induftry and per- 
feverance, he has produced, in a comparatively finall compafs, by much 
the most complete and ufeful general Itinerary, which we have yet feen ; 
itis, as far as we have been able to examine it, perfe@ly accurate, and 
will, no doubt, experience, what it richly deferves, the approbation of the 
public, 


Tie Thefpian Difionary ; or, Dramatic Biography of the prefent Age, covtain- 
ing Sketches of the Lives, Lifts of the Productions, varisus Merits, &fc. &@ ec. 
of all the principal Dramaiifts, Compefers, Com MENTALOTS, Ma 1azers, Aflors, 
and A Preffes, of the United Kingdom . inter/perfed wrth nui TOMS ovrginal 
Anecdotes, forming a comtlete modern Hifiory of the Evg':fb Stege. The 2d 
Editicn, with confiderable Improvements and Addirions. Mlujtrated by 22 
elegant Engravings, Small 8vo. Qs. Cundee, Chapple. 1905, — 


FOR frequenters of the theatres, and lovers of the drama, this little 
Volume will form an acceptable wade mecum. It is evide ‘tly writtea by @ 
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perfon converfant with the fiage, and initiated into the myfteries of tly 
Green Room. If the portraits of the actors are not diftinguithed for ¢j. 
tical acunien, they a'e at leait marked by as muuch impartiality as can 
reafonably expected in fuch a compilation. ‘The remarks on Mayy 
Betty, in particular, abfurdly denominated the Young Ro/cius, are juft ani 


impertial. 


Culina Famulatrix Medicina : or, Receipts in Modern Cookery ; with a medical 
Commentary written by \gnotus, and revifed by A. Hunter, M. D. FR. 
L. and E. The Second Edition, 12mo. Pr. 268. 58. 6d. Mawman, 


London ;~ Wilfon and Spence, York; Conftable and Co, Edip 
burgh ; 1805. ! 


WE are glad to find that the ‘gfe of the public has coincided with ow 
own, in rel:/bing this wel!-/e joned difb of culinary literature. The inge. 
nious cook has added a number of new receipts, in this fecord courfe, whieh, 
however, may he purchafed féparately, for the moJerate fum of Sixpence, 
by thofe who are in poileflion of the firft. 


THE DRAMA. 


Te Marry or Not to Marry, 4 Comedy. In Five Acts. By Mrs. Inchbald. 
2s..6d. Longman and Go. 1404. . 


THIS comedy pollefles more claims than molt of the modern dramas 

which come under our obfervation. The charaéter of Hefter is drawn 

with mnch dramatic tkil, though we meet with afew flight aberrations 

from nature and coniiltency. The fituations !i which fhe is thrown witha 

man who determined never to marry, are highly interetting, and afford mol 

excellent opportunities for good a¢ting. With many beauties it poflelles 
great and glaring defets. Itis fingular that the authorefs fhould, withont 

any forefight, have dramatized the fiiuation of Lord Melville with Mr. 

Whitbread; yet fuch the has done, or at leai: circuimaftances which dire@ly 


bear on the political relation in which the latter gentleman ftands with ihe 
former. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





TO THE EDITOR. 
Sir, 

N the prefent crifis of our affairs it is of the utmoft confequence to let 
the people in general know what Popery really is, and, as the Papifis 
affure ws that it cannot pofibly alter, to fiew, in its true colours, the 
monttrous fyitem which is now attempted to be introduced though it maf 
involve the certain rain of our Conftitution, both in Church aud Srate.J will 
give you a few {pecimens, and I earneftly intreat all men of learning, 
who have @ true love of religion and of their country, to exert themfelves 
for the above falutary purpo'e. ae 
-- A late moft amiable aad learned fiien’ of mine,-a Do&or an Divinityy 
was extremely kind co the Emigrant Frenca Prie& to whom I eanians the 
etter 











¥ ¥e, 
{ w 


fartetI lately fent you. My friend fu ported him in all his diftreffes, and 


‘pave’ hint: an unlimited invitation to his Hofpitable*bosrdt- ‘Theré I fre- 


quently met him, and we ufed to argue, though I fear butto little pur- 
with a man fo ignorant and bigotted. One day ‘in®%a difpute the 


iba cried out, with fome warmth, ‘* Where you have’one Déor, 


we have a thoufand.”—‘* Yes, Sir, (replied my friend) and-e great many 
Mediators, too.”” To this admirable retort the other had net @ word to 
fay, nor could he have had, for all the Romifh Saints are in fact Media- 
tors, and are addreffed as fuch.’ This fubjeét I thall now purfue a little 
further. 

In the 1gth year of Henry II. the following infamous colle& was or- 
dered to be read in the diocefe of Canterbury: ‘« Be favourable, good 
Lord, to-our fupplication and prayer, that we which acknowledge our- 
felves guilty of iniquity, may be delivered by she intercefion of Thomas thy 
bleffed Martyr and Bifhop!” (Kenner’s Hit. Vol.}. P. 149.) Ic was about 
the fame time, I fuppofe, that, as Pennant tells us, ‘*St. Thomas (a+ 
Becket) feemed to have preceded, if not /uperfided, our Saviour, for in one 
year the offering to Chrift’s altar, at Canterbury, was ol. os. od. to that 
of his holy Mother, 4]. 1s. 8d. but to that of the great Becket, g54l. 65. 
3d!!!’ Interceffions of faints, indeed, are without number, but what fhall 
we fay if God Almighty himfelf is fometimes turned into a Mediator? 
and yet a friend of mine, of the higheft credit and honour, who has been 
at Naples, moft folemnly affures me that, when there, he has heard the 

ople pray to God Almighty_to intercede with St. Januarius to come and 
felp them! After all, thefe fame faints are fometimes but fcurvily ufed by 
their worfhippers, for, as the failors have a cuftom of flogging St. Francis 
ifhe does not produce them a favourable wind, &c.* fo we find that St. 
anuarius has at prefent got himfelf into terrible difgrace, by not prevent- 
ing the French invafion ; for Mifs Williams tells us, in her ‘* Sketches of 


“Manners, &c. in the French Republic,”’ that “St. Anthony has been in- 


ftalled the patron Saint of Naples, in the room of St. Januarius, found 
guilty of Jacobinifm '’ Poor Januarius, then, has found to his coft, that 
Popery is not in all points ‘ incapable‘of change.” 

Now if my venerable friend had gone further, and afferted that the 
Papifts had many Redeemers alfo as well as Mediators, he would not have 
keen miftaken, Apollonia, a virgin and martyr, having had her teeth 
knocked out, was made the tutelary Goddefs of all whu had the tooth- 
ach; and fhe was prayed to, not only to intercede with God in that be- 
half, but alfo that ‘* through fer paffion (thofe-are the very words of the 
prayer) fhe would obtain for them the remiffion of all fins committed by 
the teeth and mouth, either through’gluttony, or evil {peaking.”” (Cave’s 
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* St. Francis,, though not for this offence, yet richly deferved floggin 

for many particulars which I could produce from his prepofterous leg 

1 will méntiog one circumftance, related: with approbation by one of, their 
Qwa writers, though not in his legend. .‘* St. Francis being atked which 
way fuch a murderer went, that paffed by him, putting his hand into his 
fleeves, faid, «He did not, pafs that way;” meaning, he did not pafs 
through his fleeves.” (Navarre, ‘om. IX. C, 12.) : 
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Lives of the Fathers, P. 200.)+ We are told, too, that on the Feat of % 
Bonaventure, the Roman Catholics pray thdt God would abfoive them 
fom all their fins, by ‘the interceding merits of St. Bonaventure.”? (Laud 
Conference, P. 277.) But the ftrongeft inftance I know of this is contained in 
the following verfes on the above-mentioned Thomas a-Becket. 


4 


Tu, per Thome fanguinem 
Quem pro fe impendir, 

Fac nos, Chrifte, fcandere 
Quo Thomas afcendit. 


As if this proud prelate had offered a voluntary and fufficient facrifice for 
fins! This is fuperfeding Chriftianity with a vengeance ; and yet it is to the 
profeffors of fueh a religion that we are now called upon to intruft a thar 
of the government of this Church and Strate! 


Addifon, I think, fomewhere fays, that “ Popery is a great bundle of 


fuperftitions ;” but furely the {pirit of Popery is fomething infinitely worle 
than mere fuperftition. Jacobins vowed the total excifion of this king- 
dom, but then they renounced Chriftianity, or even a belief in God, and 
therefose they aéted in chara&er; whereas Papilts equally doom thofe 
whom they cali heretics to deftruion, and yet ailert that they are nog 
only true, but the only true Chriftians, whicn is the greateit of all poflible 
contradiGiions. Add to this their mot fenfelefs and ridiculous miracles— 
male and female faints running about, and talking with their heads off,f 
and then putting them on again at pleafure;’ fome living 100 years with- 
out food, others hanging their clothes upén fun-beams; one child nou- 
rifhed by fucking a man’s ear, inttead of its :nother’s breafts ; and another 
calling out before he was born, to bring an accufatien againg his grand- 
father ; with a thoufand other fimilar exploits. Let any one ferioufly 
confider thefe things, together with the faife accufations they are perpe- 
tually bringing again thofe who will not bow down to their idol, and 
then let him tell us whether the head of fuch a religion is more likely to 
be the vicar of the God of truth, or of the Father of lies. 


‘ 5 INCOGNITUS. 





— 


+ Cave goes on to fay, that befides the teeth of this faint, that might 
be preferved in foreign churches, or that fhe might have lot at her mer- 
tyrdom, when King Edward had the tooth-ach, and commanded St. 
Apollonia’s teeth to be collected for him, fo many were brought, that {e- 
veral great tuns could not hold them! 

t One notable feat of this fort | muft relate—As St. Melorus had hi¥ 
head cut off by one Cerialtanuo, when, knowing that the murderer was 
thirfty, the head thus cut of bid him thruft his ftaff into the groind, and 
a plentiful {pring would rife, at which he might guench his thirft! (Svil- 
ding — Second Difcourfe, &e. p. $09.) St. Francis was kind toa murderer, but 
St. Melorus to his own murderer; fo {mall a crime does this feem to be 
a@mongit Roman Catholics. Such tales can furely bée'looked upon as no 
other than burle(ques on the miracles of religion, Ob, Popéry, what hait 
show to anfwer for! - ¥< he ee 
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A Statement of Exifting Abuses continned. 
SCHOOLS AND SEMINARIES. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir, 
HE abufes on this head are fo palpable, glaring, and numerous, that 


were they minutely ftated they would All a volume. Dr. Burn under 
the title of Schools, fets out with readies that the general law concern- 


ingtheny has never been confidered upon full and folemn argument. 

The firft material ftatute on the fubje&t of Schools, is that of James I. 
c. iv.f. 9, wherein a penalty of forty fhillings per day is recoverable 
unlefs the party be matter of fome public fchool, or teach in the houfe 
of anobiemin or gentleman not a recufant, or be licenced by the ordinary. 
But inafmuch as thefe words are a little ambiguous on account of the dif- 
jundtive or, the 13th and 14th Charles II. c. iv. nas put the matter beyond 
all doubt ; and no literary teacher, whatfoever, can initruct, even privately, 
without a licence obtained from the ordinary, and before the ordinary 

rants the licence he has a power of examining the individual, confequently, 
fe can and mutt judge of his competency 1n learning well as asin morals. 
Rex v. Archbifhop of York, 6 Term Reports, 490. 

fam ready to admit that there have been and probably ever will be fome 
perfons fo decidedly competent that it would be at leaft indelicate for the 
ordinary to examine them, nor do I think that examinations, previous to 
election, are always to be refolved upon. Circumftances muft determine 
the necefliiy or propriety of fucha meafure. And though many grammar 
fchools be filled with very infufficient or indolent teachers, yet the greateft 
mifchief arifes from thofe private empiricks in education who infeit more 
efpecially the metropolis and its neighbourhood. Many proprietors of 
academies, | am aware, profefs themfelves no literary inftru€tors, but they 
muft be informed that the law extends to their claffcal alliftants. The dio- 
eefan fhould no more fuffer fuch men to act as interlopers than he fhould 
fuffer clergymen to officiate in his diocefe without proper teftimonials, But 
what fays Dr. Barrow on education in a note. That when he applied for 
alicenfe as teacher in Soho Square, the Secretary who had been in that 
fituation, nearly fix years, heard of fuch a requelt for the firft time. That 
fehools are fubje& to ecclefiattical jurifdiction feems to have been admitted 
la the tempora! courts, and at episcopal vifitations the matters are called 
Over, more it fhould feem for the fake of the proétor’s or fecretary’s fee, 
than under the idea of re{ponfibility. Many free fchools are turned into 
mere finecu: es, and the inhabitants of the refpeétive places have no remedy 
but by fending their fons at a diftance and at an expence which they can 
ill fupport. hat in the late Refidence Aé bifhops fhould have the power 
of difpenfing with the perfonal refidence of {choolmatters, was reafonable ; 
but they will do well to enquire into the conduct of fuch matters, and if 
they find anv of them inattentive jet the licence of abfence be refufed. 
The following cafe will put the matter out of difpute. A, fays one, to 


B, turns his {chool into a finecure; he isin the right, ‘aid B, who does the 


€. 
Where was the confcience of A, or of B? A highwayman is a virtuous 
er Compared with either of them. In fome, perhaps, in moft cafes, 


the remedy is difficult, becaufe expenfive. Could not a commiffion of li- 
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terary men be inftituted and empowered to examine on oath, and then fej 
the depofitions to the vifitor, who, if a private individual, would, of cour 
take advice, and, if the Lord Chancellor might decide, in a fummary way) 
Was not this fummary mode that which Founders of Colleges, generally 
f{peaking, had in view? Indeed were it not for the inconvenience af thakigy 
old efablithed rights, I could fee no inconvenience from leaving the fimj 
decifion of difputes to the Diocefan who would call in affeffors. 

«« Ie is greatly to be lamented that the ele€tors to Grammer Schools ay 
often incompetent. Without any trite or vulgar language againft Corpo.’ 
rations we may without breach of charity lament their infufficiency. Some 
fimilar motive of confanguinity, affinity, or nativity, fome indired infertion 
of gratifying a great man or accommedating a private friend, immediately 
or remotely, in a word, any thing but a true fenfe of honour, occafion 
thofe fatal miftakes which are an infult upon common fenfe and are inje 
rious to thofe perfons with large families who cannot afford to fend their 
children ata diftance. !f any of your numerous readers fhould be impli. 
caced in this accufation, Ict him determine upon every future vacancy te 
referve his fuflrage till due enquiry can be made. Competency in leam- 
ing fhould be ftrictly attended to, but not without fome regard to morals, 
diligence, and even manners. Some years ‘ago a corporate body very 
laudably devolved the tafk of examining teftimonials and qualifications ts 
four or five clergymen and the refult was favourable. The fuccefsful can- 
didate now removed to a berter fituation is acknowledged to be a perfoa 
of real merit. Nor has it always happened that where a body of eleétorsis 
fairly compofed of noblemen and gentlemen, due care and difcretion\have 
been exerted. Some in fuperior itations have deemed it beneath theit 
dignity to floop to the humble employment of inveftigating the merits 
of the fevera] candidates, and have pronounced it of little moment who 
educates the lower claffes of mankind, while others have interfered 
ferve fome child of a domeftic or to promote fome humble abjeét follower. 
Appeals on fuch occafions, are painful, troublefome and of doubtful fuccels. 
Even when {chools are in the appointment of colleges and the endowment 
confiderable, they are offered like livings in rotation, and the mifchief of 
the event has fully confirmed the abfurdity of the practice. For one 
f{chool, in which the matters fucceeded by feniority, an a& of parliament 
was obtained which has pleced it on a refpedtable footing. For another 
there was alfo an aé& in which the rage of reforming was carried fo far, 
that a certain number of the electors can difplace the mafter. This pat 
liamentary fhackle reduced the number of candidates, and fome other cit 
cumftances have happened which diminifh the weight and dignity of the 
matter. !n another inftance bonds of refignation at the requifition of 4 
certain number of the electors have been given, which, by the way, the 
electors themfelves never can enforce. Indeed it is fairly to be quettio 
whether any one abject enough to fubmit to them can be a proper con 
duétor of a feminary. 

1 have frequently read in newfpapersa certain number of enquiries 
to be frictly made by certain prelates at their vifitations and fuch enquiries 
have tended to render the clergy odious particularly by annexing crimi- 
ality to every non-refident incumbent, let his plea be ever fo faiz 
equitable, 

But which of them, let me afk, ever enquired after the management 
of the fehegis within hie diocefe? the bithop of St. David’s, we are in 
formed, 
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Mifcellanesus, 213 
formed, intends to appropriate one tenth of his income for the fupport of 


{chools within his diocefe. It is not meant that every bifhop can follow 
fach an example. But may not every bifhop enquire as eafily what is 
the charaéter of the teachers as of the officiating clergy ? Nay, he may do 
more. Where the falaries are {mail and inadequate he may promote and 
encourage fubfcriptions for their increafe. Where truftees are invelted 
with property, he may enquire whether that property be difpofed of 
according to the founder’s intention. -If the difcoveries made prove ever 
fo unpleafaut, let him not be difcouraged. If beneficial leafes be let to 
individuals, by which the mafter is defrauded, one example of fuch delin- 
uency duly expofed, will have a beneficial effe& through che kingdom. 
That electors, whatever name they have, are not on that account vifi- 
tors, was determined long ago, and indeed, who would make them judges 
of that, whjch is out of their province ? But that, aided by the ordinary, they 
might adjult, in a fummary way, many irregularities, and fupply many 
defeéts, is unqueftionable ; and it would not be amifs, if, upon their firft 1% _ 
mination, they were bound to take a very ftriét oath of office, which oath ¥, 
thould be alfo taken every time they are called upcen to fill up vacancies. 
Thisis known to be the practice of the Univerfity of Oxford at leait even 
asto the loweft office which che convocation can confer, They might not 
always eleci the very fitteft perfon, but they would be put upon their guard 
not tochoole a very unfitone. ‘hey would more efpecially be guarded 
by certain words in the oath itfelf from entering into circum(tances tetally 
foreign to their inveftigation, Humanity fometimes pleads in favour gbindi- 
gh but the office of teacher is not fo to be complimented away, Per- 
haps were we to reafon at all upon tne fituation and the profpects of can- 
didates we fnould act in a way the very reverfe. For we fhould fay that 
ifany one poftefles the probable means of advancement or quiet retirement, 
he is the very perfon who ought to have a preference. For then he will 
pot be tempted to retain the office when he can no longer perform the due 
ties with energy and vigour, ‘That the moft iyeritorious will be the moft 
fuccefsful is little to be expected, but electors are not anfwerable for fuc- 
gels. Many parents are often more anxious what their children are to eat 
and drink, and what fort of a hand they will write, than what Jearning and 
ufeful knowledge they will acquire, Many mafters of Grammar Schools do 
notunderftand quantity, and whoever has been in the habit of converfing 
with college tutors, has heard continual complaints of various feminaries 
through the kingdom. And fhould thefe complaints be treated with neglect 
or contempt? Should nor the literary part of the legiflature and of the king- 
dom at large take the alarm? If the prefent law be fuflicient to remedy or 
to alleviate the evil, let it be enforced, but let its operation be duly afcer- 
tained ; if it be infufficient, then why not fummon all the wifdom and learn- 
ing in his Majefty’s dominions to fupply the defect? It is complained of Re- 
formers, that the rage af reforming carries them too far. Let them proceed 


with caution, coolnefs, and deliberation, aud we may hope to fee the nation 


Cleared of thofe pefts of fociety, who having only a {mattering of know- 
ledge can but give a {mattering to others, and who owe their popularity 
to indulgence, flattery, and obfequioufnefs. How many parents have rea- 
fon to lament their own credulity in trufting to fach blind guides? How 
many teachers can teftify the years which have been loft by pupils and 
which can never be thorough!y recovered even by the beft abilities and the 
tlofeft application? That great men have rifen from humble ftations is 
Well known and matter of real sa Sta But that men who have grown 
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up to manhood in the meaneft mechanical employments, who have 
neither ability nor leifure for the acquifition of learning, fhould be eucy, 
raged in the prefent day, is equally matter of wonder and of regret, Yx 
fuch teachers almoft every neighbourhood produces, and numbers wille, 
courage them. And to compleat the impofture fome of thefe men ufyp 
the title of Reverend, and we may afk by whom were they appointed} 
They were not ordained by any Bithop. Few of them by any Prefbytery, 
An independent preacher is ordained by nobody, and is at the command 
his congregation, ‘The preachers of Swedenburg’s daétrines have no hea 
er governor. The teachers in Whitfield’s and Weitley’s meeting houlg 
are all {plit and divided, and have not the prefumption to pretend to lean. 
ing. The Diffenters have few feminaries and moft of the duties of eds, 
cation fall upon the clergy of the church of England. Due care therefor 
fhould be taken of them, many of whom are to educate others, and, if my 
feeble voice could be heard, not one moment fhould be loft in this great 
work of national Reformation. 
I am, Sir, your’s, 


EUBULUDS, 


P, S. Where there is a number of affiftants rewarded from the endovw- 
ment, a ftri& law fhould be made that there be no imperium in imperio, 
but ‘that the head mafter be {upreme over all of them, as well as over other 
mafters who teach French, drawing &c. ‘To him fhould belong the a- 
rangement of the time, the choice of all the books, and the occafional 
examination of all the claffes. 

One of the leading objects of enquiry from the Bifhop and Archdeacon, 
fhould be, what elementary inftructions are given in the Chriftian Religion, 
and how often the Scriptures are read? whether any diftin€tion be made be- 
tween the boarders and, oppidans, and if there be, fuch partiality fhould 
be feverely reproved, for were there any difference of claim, theirs is the 
{trongeft for whofe benefit the endowment was originally intended. 


, TO THE EDITOR, 
Sir, 
N erder to teach and enforce the principles of religion, and the practice 
of its duties, there muft neceflarily be an order of men to in/trua in 
the one, or enforce the other. The rulers of this land, in obedience ta 
the great Head of the Chriftian Church, and in conformity to apoftolie 
injunctions, have taken care, that, whenever or wherever in this countrys 
any man fails in knowledge or practice, it is chargeable on himfe!f alone: 
The facred volume, our moft excellent Liturgy, and the moft wife felec- 
tion of leffons, epiftles, and gofpels, with an uninterrupted fucceflion of 
public teachers, leave every man without excafe. Let it, at rhe fame 
time, be ferioufly confidered, that the facred order of men who are called 
to minifter in holy things, muft ever be the peculiar care of the Governors 
of this country, and by its laws, and the adminiftrators of them, be pro- 
tected againft every attempt to injure them, and be preferved from every 
{pecies of injuftice and oppreffion. In order te promote religion, you 
have ever been the zealous advocate of the national clergy ; and reading m 
our lait Appendix the 26 excellent queries of the Rev. Mr. Smith, fe 
ative to public worthip, 1 fend you 25 queitions upon a fubje& of no little 
| | jm portanges 
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importance, trufting you will confider them as not unworthy of having a 
more general circulation by affording them a place in your moft valuable 
and every day a ilill more néeceffary work. , 


Jam, Sir, your's; &c, 


June 8, 1505. 
A CONSTANT READER, 


Plain, Serious, and Important Quefins, propofid to Magiftrates, Parochial 


firies, Parife Officers, and ell Lerjous, wehetier Clergy or Laity, intergicd in 


Parochial Rates and Affefinen:s. 

1. [° it not the defiga and intention of the Legiflature in every Jaw enact- 

ed under the aathorty ot King, Lords, and Commons, that the ne- 
ceflary burdens fuch laws lay upon tie people refpecling county and paro- 
chial* ratés, fhould bear equally, and in as jult proportiyns as poffible, 
upon every man’s property? 

2. Arf not the difcretionary powers eranted by the laws to magiftrates 
and courts of quarter fetiions for the regulation ©! tuch rates, granted for 
the exprefs purpofe of preventing aay unjult and undue proportion in afiell= 
ments upon the property of one man, more than another? 

3. As againft the decifion of a court of quarter feiiehs, poffetling fuch 
difcretionary powers, there lies no appeal, unlefs a case 1s granted; when 
2 caufe comes before them Very complex in its nature in which there may 
be two appellants againft each other, and a third agatnft them both, (as is 
fometimes the cafe) {fhotld not the importance of their decifion, as being 
final, incline a court to paufe and to weigh very feriousiy the Coniequence 
of fuch decifion? And will ic not in fuch complicated cafes, aud in which 
there are fuch a variety of interefts, be always moft wife and honorable, and 
prove moit likely to promote the ends of juftice, to grant a case, if re» 
quired by the counfel of any of the parties? 

4. Is it not in order to preferve a proportionable equity of affeflment, 
the law has direéted and provided that a rate may be made upon land, and 
houfes, or upon ftock ;—but not upon both? 

5- Upon this principle of equitable and jutt proportion in affeffment,jcan 
the rate be made upon the land or houfe of one man, and upon the ftock of 
another, in the same parifh? Would not fuch a mode of rating be in di- 
rect contradiction to the laws which have been made for the purpofe of 
preferving equality, and fecuring every man from unequal and unjuft 
affefiments upon his property ? 

6. Can one man be rated to the full value of his property in flock or 
produce, and another man be affeffed upon a very fmall proportion of his 
property» by being rated only upon his houfe or land; upon any legal rule 

or equal and proportionable afieffment ? 

7. Are not magiftrates and courts of quarter feflions required by the laws 
to fecure to every man a juft and proportionable rate? 

8. Have parochial veftries in order-to regulate their condu& by thefe 
laws, a legal right to employ furveyors to furvey and value the feat of any 
nobleman or gentleman in the parith, that upon their valuation and efti- 
mate they may be afleffed to the amount of what, in their opinion, fauch 
feats, parks, and pleafure grounds would let for, to any perfon pleafed with 
the premiles and fituation, and defirous to hire them? 

__ 9. If they havea right in one instance, have they nota right in all? And 


¥f u is done in one inflance, ought it not to be done in all? . 
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10. If an opulent farmer is affeffed only at the rent of his land, withoy : 


any valuation of the house in which he refides for a feparate and difting. 
rate; ought the poor labourer, or can he upon the prgportionable equity 
the law requires, be rack rented for his miferable cottage? does not every 
principle of law and equity requiring juft proportion, limit the rate upoy 
this man to his cabbage and petatoe garden? The farmer’s land probably 
produces five or fix rents; and let it he ferioufly afked both of magiftrates 
and afiefiors, whether the rate levied upon the opulent farmer, bears any 

roportion to the rate upon the poor cottager furrounded by a family of 
Malt naked children? 

11. Is itmot both the letter and fpirit of our laws, that all neceflary bur. 
dens upon the people refpeéting rates, fhould be equally and proportionably 


laid? 


12. Have parochial veftries a legal right to affefs farm houfes upon a per - 


centage, according to the money they might coft in building, independagt 
of the afleflment upon the land occupied by the farmer refiding in this houfe, 
ftanding upon the farm fo occupied? 

13. Asthe law knows no power poffeffed by a clerical re€tor or vicar to 
let his parfonage or vicarage, but pofitively compels to refidence ; does 
any law direct, or does equity permit that parfonages and vicarages fhould 
be compared in the valuation of furveyors with houfes that the proprietors 
py or fell at pleafure? Does not every principle both of law aie 4 juftice 
- require that the reiidence of the p4rochial i fhould be included 

in the rate upon the glebe and tithes as farm houfes are included in the 
rate upon the farm? | 
14. If to oblige a farmer, a clergyman fells to him his portion of the 


produce; and is, by this act of kindnefs confidered by the law as the ogcu-. 


pier of the lend; of what portion of the land does the law deem him the 
occupier? Of the whole farm? Or of that part from which his produce wag 
fevered ? 

is. lua field, upon which ftandsa hundred fhocks of corn; upon what 
principle of law or proportionable juftice, are ninety fhocks the property 
of the farmer, confidered as ftock, and from the cuftom of the parifh, not 
aficfiable ; and the ten fhocks, the property of the clergyman rated as rent, 
to an ad valorem of their worth? Is this according to any law; confonant 
with jaftice ; or confiftent with common fenfe? | 

16. Muft not fuch a principle and mode of affefling, (the increafing rates 
for the poor confidered,) ultimately and inevitably ruin the church in its 
legal revenues, and reduce the clergy and their families to abject poverty? 
Lyoes the law intend this? Can magiftrates intend this? Does not the law 
require them to preyent this? 

17. If fuch a mode of affeffment ypon clerical property is practifed for 
the purpole of overawing them, to prevent their claiming their legal rights, 
and compel them to take, (sather than ftarve with their dependents,) what 
the farmer may,chufe to give them; are not the difcretionary powers grant- 
ed to magiftvares and courts of quarter feflions, granted for the purpote of 
preventing fuch illegal opprefiions? Can the clergy ke opprefied and 
guined,. with any fafety to the Itate? a. 

18. Do not fuch lay impropriators who take the tithe in kind—takin 
the full tenth of the grain and jtraw to their own yards under all improv 


eultivation, fully prove what is the legal right of the tithe owner; Can the 
clerical rector do more than this? 





19. When 
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19s When the lay impropriator thus takes in kind thei fgll of his legah 


¢laim, the tenth of the produce when fevered, are any charges of oppref- 


and avarice clamoroufly urged againit him, or any vexatious modes re- 
forted to to impede and harrafs him in taking poffetlion of his right? Why 
ae all fuch epithets &c. referved for the parochia! clergy? 

20. Are the laws, the criterion of property reipeCting the impropriators 
and not fo, refpeéting the clerical owner of the jaime {pecies of property? 
"gt, Does any power of oppreiiion lie with the clerical tithe owner ;. 
does it not reft wholly with thofe that are againft him? ‘I’o whom are the 
clergy to look for prote¢tion of their rights, or to be defended againtt all 
yexatious and ruinous oppofition in the claim of thofe rights? 

.22. lf for the purpofe of vexatious oppreflion, and to force a clerica} 
tithe owner into expentfive litigations and appeals; combinations are forme 
ed, and fubfcriptions raifed by a number of individuals thus combined 
againft the clergyman and his legal claims; does not religion, morality, 
juftice, equity, and humanity, al! unite in demanding for him every pof- 
fible protection that che Jaws, and thofe entrufted with the adminiftration 
of them, can afford him ? 

23. Forced, as a parochial clergyman may be, into expenfive litigations 
in defence of his property ; compelled, as he may be, to contend againft 
fuch combinations and general fubfcriptions, from his own purle; when 
the exifting laws have fecured to him by a legal! decifion, the poffeflion of 
his rights; does not every principle of religion and juitice require that he 
fhould be allowed fair and equitable cofts? Will it be poflible for any be- 
nificed clergyman to defend his own rights, or theJrights of the church, 
egainit fuch combinations, without fuch allowance? And do not courts 
of quarter feffions poflefs difcretionary powers to grant this neceflary aid 
and protection when appeals are made to their legal authority and difcre- 
onary powers ? 

34. Can fuch aid and protection be denied, without affording the 
ftrongeit encouragement to {uch oppreflive combinations, if not of infariag 
the overthrow of the national church, and the ruin of her clergy? 

25. In affefling tithe ownersaccording to an equitable ratio of the parifh 
rental, (if fuch a mode is reciprocally agreed upon for mutual accommo- 
dation) muft not all fuch lands be firft fevarated, that pay rates to the 
poor, but which yield no emolument to the rector or vicar, namely the 
rents of all Jands in the parifh, that from any caufe are tithe free ? 


On the Neceffity of Prayers for the Sick. 


5 TO THE EDITOR. 
IR, 

AVING been a reader of your ufeful review, from its firft publica- 
44 tion, and highly approving the principles on which it is conduéted 
in refpeét both to the church and ftate; I take the liberty of addrefling 
you on a fubje&t, which, though I hope it is only local, in refpe& to its 
practice, is, 1 tink, important in its confequences, and as it may affe& the 
mtereft of the Eftablifhed Church, I flatter myfelf ‘will not be deemed 
fotally unworthy of your confideration. 

Lam fo little acquainted with the ecclefiaftical or canon law, or the or- 
dinances of the Church, that J know not how far a Minifter is ob/iged to 
defire the prayers of his congregation, when requetted by any of his pa- 
miioners, The law, fuppofing the cafe improbable, may be lent “ = 
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head, fatisfied that ** the Jaw written in our hearts,” would prevent their m, 
fufal. IT hope, and I am fatisfied thatthe cafe is fingular, but it has come with 
in my own obfervation, in one Church, that, if not refufed, it is often m, 
gie&ted. The compilers of our Liturgy certainly provided for fuch cafe, 
and the rubrick enjoins it, and I would willingly prefume, that the omif 
fion arifes rather from indolence and negligence, than from a more qi 
minal motive. To fuppofe that a Minifter of Chrift has no farth in the ef. 
ficacy of the prayers of the Church, would be charging him with a {pecig 
of hypocrify, too hateful to be named; and with an opinion in dire& op 
pofition to an apoftolic precept; St. James having told us, ‘* that the 
prayer of faith fhall fave the fick, and the Lord fhall raife him up.” Ang 
we are inl many inftances enjoined to “‘ pray one for another,” not only 
for fpiritual, but for temporal, bleflings. 

{ grant that there is a poflibility, that the prayers of the church may be 
defired;’ on occafions in which it may be allowable for a clergyman to re, 
fufe: but in thar cafe, it would fem to be his duty, to reprefent the impro. 

of the requeft to the party concerned, and give his reafons for the 
refufal: but in the cafe to which I now allude, no objection in refpe& ta 
impropriety can have been made, as itis occafionally complied with, but 
generally omitted. 

But furely there are no cicumflances in which humanity can feel itfelf 
more deeply interefted, than thofe in which a fellow creature is tremblin 
on the brink of an aweful eternity, tormented by doubts, and agouti 
with fears. Can we then refufe our petitions to the throne of grace, 
«« When who can tell but that the Lord may be gracious, and leave a blefs- 
*« ing behind him,” who can tell, but he may accept the fincere though 
late penitent, or raife him up, and grant him a longer {pace for repent. 
ance and amendment of life. 

We cannot but know, that even the beft of men have fo many imper- 
feGtions to lament, fo many fins to bewail, that even they may fometimes 
approach the vale and gate of death, with terror and difmay: that they 
may earneftly and humbly folicit the comfort and confolation of God’s 
holy Spirit in vain, ** though fought carefully with tears.” Shail we refule 
to join our prayers to relieve diftrefs like this? and from indolence or care- 
lefinefs neglea fo great, fo charitable a duty? 

But if the bodily pains of death on/y might be alleviated by our intercefs 
fion; if the agonies which frequently attend the feparation of the foal 
from the body, may by our prayers be mitigated; can we refufe our help 
to a fuffering neighbour? we might perhaps willingly afford them food or 
medicine, and fhall we refufe to folicit the aid of the great Phyfician both 
of body and foul? 

The efficacy of prayer upon the counfels of the Moft High, is awfully 
mylterious to our limieed capacities; yet as prayer feems to be the dictate 
of natural Religion, and is commanded by Revelation, and We may tracé 
its happy influence upon our own minds, we need not perplex ourfelves 
with any farther enquiry. 

When death has clofed the fcene, and our dar depart@ brother, as he 
is then ftyled, is committed to the grave, in fure and certain hope of a fa- 
ture Refarredion : whatimuft be the fenfations of the officiating Minifs 
ter, who is confcious of having refufed the dying requeft of that brothers 
or carelefsly neglected that duty which his office required him to pet 
form, ant the effets of which he cannot determine? aid 
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But if this negle® arifes from indolence or careleffnefs in the Minifter, 
ia what manner inay it be ex pected, wil that painful and arduous, though 
neceflary, duty be performed, of attending the bed-fide of the ick and 
dying : if it is too much trouble to repeat a few words, when engaged in 
te offices of the Church, can we expect that he wall w/ing/y attend a 

yarter of an hour, in atiording f{piritual comfort to the afflicted foul, in 
{moothing the bed of death, or in pious exhortations to faith and hope in 
a gracious Redeemer ?—I fear not,~and, ia this point of view, I think we 
may tiace its confequences to the great prejudice of the ellablithed 
Church, 

We all know how affiduous the Minifters of diffenting congregations are 

“jn the difcharge of this office. ‘hey vilic the doubting or the delpatring 
finner, often unfolicited, with a zeal, perhaps, worthy of imitauon. They 
dr ché balm of Gilead into tue wounds of the diiquieted con{cience; Ldo 
not fay, always judicionliy, but with profediions of tendernets and love, 
which cannot buc excite the attention and gratitude of the {uflering pa- 
tient, and of thofe about him, and probably ae becomes one of jis fold, all 
the remaining days of his life. 

If thefe coniequences may be reafonably expected from the omiffion 
here complained of, I doubt nor, but you will contider the fubjeét of this 
letter (however incorrectly exprefled) as not unworthy your attention. I 
know the direct mode of redreis, would be a complaint to the Bithop of 
the diocefe, but that would be attended with confequences to the writer, 
which he would with to avoid; ana I doubt not but the animadverfions 
of fome of your correfpondents on the fubjeét, would produce the defired 
effect, (and a more exteniive one, if needed) as it would fall into the hands 
of thofe, for whom it is particularly detigned. 

I have, Sir, that confidence in the reétitude of your judgment, and in 
the purity of your zeal for the welfare of mankind, and the profperity of 
our happy eftablifhment, that I commit this letter to your care, to apply 
it to whatever purpofe you may think moit ‘proper. 

1 am, -Sir, 
Your conftant reader and admirer, 


Warwickfoire, June 1, 1805. Ss. F. INDOCTUS, 


Olfervations upon the Article Buonaparté, a Satire, in the Literary Journal 
Jer January 1805. 


I WAS struck with the length of the article. The writer would have dis 
missed it much more quickly, had he not been anxious to deftroy any fa- 
vourable impreflions which the poem might bave made upon its readers. 
What is faid as to the word Buonaparté, | own I do not comprehend. As 
to their faying that, hai it not been tor the rhyme, they fhould have miftaken 
the above pa/jages for profe ; this will ap,ly to fome of our poets, even the 
molt harmonious—Pope, for inftance, and Dryden. Much depends upon 
the manner of geading. ‘The obfervations upon the words looking up, are 
truly curious. Goo judges have thought this one of the happieft paffages, 


as giving the picture at once of the foldiers, and of Buonaparte’s being 
Preient, tobe fure of the execution of his orders. In what they fay upon 
“ But Corfica, thy name,” &c. they actually ule the very objection which ig 
humoroufly anticipated in the fuppoted Review by the author, Learned 
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could not be faid to apply to the author. This, and their printing deg 
inftead of retail, and ** but bums a fong,” inftead of “ aud hums a fong.' 
are, I am inclined to think, internal proofs, that this critique has been fer 
to the journalist in manufcript, perhaps from this place. as, had the printed 
copy been before him, he could hardly have committed fuch errors. 
the critick, “ How grand and awful is the action of Buonaparte in driving 
through the crowd !”—* be bums a song.” This certainiy never was ip 
tended to be either grand or awful, but merely to fhew his cold cruelty, 
which, to be fure, might perhaps have been equally well depicted, by fay, 
ing, “‘ and he takes a pinch of fnuff,” had it an{wered the meafure anq 
rhyme equally well. But the moft admirable of the whole is, his givin 
only the four laft lines of the Epifode, and making “ Rofe” a dying 
forfooth. In this way the moft elegant poems in the Englith, or any lap. 
guage, may be burlefqued and mifreprefented, by picking out a line or 
two, without giving what precedes or follows. For example, I hall fup- 
pofe our journalift exercifing his talents upon Dryden's Alexander’s Feat; 

would fay, we must admire our author's dexterity in nyaking a line ta 
consist of a repetition of the fame word— : 

. Fallen, fallen, fallen, fallen.” 
I fuppofe we fhall next mect with, 
“ Rifen, rifen, ri‘en, rifen, &c.” and fo forth. 


«Curious to fee how this faid Literary Journal treated other pvem, | 
ge fome of the preceding namberts, in one of which, for 1ft July 1804, 
found the following liberal ¢riticifm upon Mrs. Grant’s poem of the High 
lander, in which any one but this critic would certainly have feen many 
beauties. But fays he, “ From beginning to end it proceeds in the fame 
Janguid and feeble manner, fo that it is impoffible to read it with any fort 
of intereft. There is not one paffage that exbibits a fpark of the poetic fre.” 
Here is a fellow for you! He fhould be whipt at the carts tail. But, in 
his obfervations upon the Familiar poem of the Journey from Glafzow to 
Laggan, he exceeds even himfelf, ‘‘ The authorefs,” fays he, ‘* it alfo ap. 
pears, was by no means unacquainted with that grand and well-knowa 
rt of the poetic art, denominated by Scriblerus the Art of Sinking. Fof 
inftance, 
“ The cavalry drawn out in force, 
Black Paddy, and the yellow horfe,” 


Here the reader is taught to expect a troop of cavalry, consisting of fome 
bundreds at leafi; but, lo! in the next line he finds the whole to be no 
more than two horfes, the one for our poetefs, and the other for her huf- 
band!” This, I really do think, is by much the moft completely abfurd 
criticifm T ever met with. Ignorant of the common f..miliar expreilion, 
How are you as to cdvalry? ufed when.a friend asks about even one horle, 
the critic befides expeGs that a Scotch Mivifler and his wife, travelling 
quietly in the Highlands, are to give the word of command for hundreds 
of dragoons to turn out. But, Sir, I ask your pardon: you will, | am 


afraid, begin to think me as abfurd as our critic. | have now done. I en-. 


clofe the leaf with the criticifm on Buonaparté, inftead of troubling you 
with the complete number, . , JH. C. 


P.S. Before clofing this long ftory, I happened to caft my eyes over a 


yokune of Pope. The journalift objects ttrongly to the words, up, rb77,” 
and 
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and fo, being ufed in the conclufion of lines; but in the Effay on Criticifm 


Fad 
i «¢ Our wifer fons, no doubt, will think us /.” 


Again, “« Who, if once wrong, will needs be always /2.” 


Tw is a frequent clofe of a line with Pope, cum multis aliis; and in the 


Rape of the Lock, 
« But Umbriel, hateful Gnome! forbears not /." 


Asto profaick lines, in the Effay, on Criticifm, we find, 


“« Horace ftill charms with graceful negligence, 

‘¢ And without method talks us into fenfe.” 
Again, ; 
“ With him moft authors fteal their works, or buy ; 
*¢ Garth did not write his own Difpenfary.” 


I foppofe our journalift thinks his own original poetry the fineft in the 
world. His Battle of the Books, and his Curiofities—fuch naufeous ftuff! 


Jabfolutely could not read it. How different from your truly admirable 
“ Loves of the Triangles!” I do not know whether I was moft delighted 


or furprifed with the excellence of this jeu d'e/prit, I thought it, a priorig 
impoflible to parody Darwin upon fuch a fpbjedt. 


! POETRY. 





CEconomy oF Cookery. 


STAY your rude fteps, whofe vulgar fouls defpife 
The fragrant fteam of Gallia’s favoury pies. 
Stay, whofe plebeian appetites can dine, 
Where no rich fauces bluth with generous wine. 
For you no cvoks, left lufcious fat fhould wafte, 
Involve the venifon in proteCing pafte, 
From choiceft fruits diftil tranflucid jam, 
Or with (trewed crumbs embrown the melting ham. 
But thou, whofe feet explor’d the winding ways 
Of dubious Taite’s inextricable maze, 
From airy realms Raffalia* hafte, and fling 
Cele(tial favours from defcending wing. 
Come, ye black nymphs, whofe greafy pow’rs prefide 
O’er faucepans teeming with the bubbling tide, 
Ye whofe fine forms divide the frothy ftream, 
Where iflands float in undulating cream, 
With plaftic hand your patty labours ply, 
To raife the baftion of the nafcent pie; 
Whether by fome expiring fire reclin’d, 
You bid the bellows woo the welcome wind; ° 
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Or in gay troops the hours meridian pafs 

In weaving trophies for the tomb of Glafs, 

As my {wilt Hands the warbi ng wire explore, 
Drink the full ftream of culinary lore, 

Hear your rapt bard dilpente the daring fong, 
Soft as your turtle, as your gravy (trong. 

And ye who oft (where fleep Parnais enhrouds 
His {nowy head ut circumawbient clouds.) 

Your liflening ears delighted concave nil 

With melting murmurs of poetic rill, 

From dripping dells, and moon-enfilvered ghades, 
Drive your light cars, thrice three Aontan «aids: 
Whether you wear, while Eurus ticeezes Greece, 
The warm envelop of the fur peie, 

Or in full folds entice the waving thaw], 

To float and flutter in its eafy fall, F 
To Albion’s coaft direct the flexile rein, | 
To Albion’s coaft your wiliful eye-bal!ls ttrain, ferv 
Change, (as my hand didactic ttvings altunes) 

Your flutes for gridirons, and you, harps for [poons. 
Thus, when the feventh aulpicionsamorn returns, 

And o’er the eaft with burnifhed biufhes burns, 
Six days condemned in tedious toil to watie, 

Nine gauzy uymphs from Cranbourn’s Alley hafte ; 

No more they fit from public eye withdrawn, \ 
Starch the quilled coif, or hem the {nowy lawn ; 

Clings the thin garb around each airy form, 

And lilac lutefrings ruftle in the florm. 

When thines the board with pictured damafk fpread, 

High in the midit Sotjpa rears her head ; 

Camslion hues the varying fair one pleafe, 

Now red with carrots, and now green with peas, 

She claps, enamoured of her changeful charms, 

The vermicelli in her oozy arms. 

Strike, mule of fire, thy boldett chords, and fing 
With trumpet tongue the worm-compelling Ching, 
No more unawed by rhubarb’s fearching pow’, 
The reptile race bid eyes of beauty low’r, 
Their vengeance dread on fair Macdonald weak, 
Or crop the role of Devon’s damatk-cheek. 
Untoiled by art, unfchooled in fimpering wiles 
Lafcivious leers, and meretricious {miles, 

Tarbotis woos with half averted face, 

Her Lobfier lover to the chafte embrace; 

Pleafed o’er his charms her pearly eye-balls rove, 
Simmers the ftream, and fimmering whilpers love; 
While tor his hue that thames the en, rofe, 
With fierceft flames the foft enflaver glows ; 
With luit unheard prefumptwous (hramps retire, 
And groveling cockles in a hifs expire. 





Same parfon prim, or pert phy:ician fues, 
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Each murmured plaint with cold contempt the hears, 
Nor opes to praife her undelighted ears: 

But ac her feet if fome {mart enfign fighs, 

Swilt through her veins the foft contagion flies, 

The clattering {par that cla{ps the polithed boot, , 
The air heroic, and the fanguine {uit. 

All, all to win her wavering foul combine, 

She yields, the cries, I’m ever ever thine. 

Creak the {wift wheels that whirl the flying fair, 
And panting poftboys hail the blifsful pair, 

Counts the grim blackfmith his illicit gains, 

. And rivets fait indifloluble chains. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


Sir 
F the inclofed tranflation of the following little poem from Catullus, 
be thought worthy of infertion in your Magazine, it is much at your 
fervice. R. S. 


In AMICAM ForMIAN!. 


Salve, nec nimio puella nafo, 
Nec belle pede, nec nigris ocellis, 
Nec longis digitis, nec ore ficco, 
Nec fane nimuis elegante lingua, 
Decoctoris amica Formiani. 
Ten’ provincia narrat effe bellam ? 
Tecum Letbia noftra comparatur ? 
O feclum inhpiens & inficetum. 
On Formian’s Mistress. 
Hail nymph, thy nofe fo tharp and keen, 
Thy foot the lai gelt ever feen, 
Thy {mall giey eyes, whofe horrid lutt 
Provoke no feeling but difguft, 
Thy fingers thort, thy flabbering Ip, 
Thy tongue that’s ever on the trip, 
Shew thee in perfon and in wit 
For thy dear mate the mittre{s fit— 
Shall Lefbia then with thee compare? 
Shame on the town that calls thee fair; 
Oh, taftelefs and degen'rate days, 
When you ufurp my Lefbia’s praife! 


EPIGRAMS. 
A mopestT Reeuvesr. 


“€ When the Fence is pull’d down,”—our political power,— 
“ Then the Boar, and wild Beafts, will our Vineyard devour.” | 
—But the Beatts, it feems, ow bave mort grace, and more fenfe, | 
So uo harm can be done—only pu'l down the Fence. 


Ruixnocs 





Pretty. 


Rurnous Sarety *. 


As the Knight begg’d the Lady would ceafe to defend, 
And ‘o biaft with her praifes the fame of his friend t ; 
So if patriots fucceed in the work they've begin, 

And at Jaft “« fave the Nation” —IJ'm fure it’s undone. 


Tue Criterion. 


If a Statefman has fai)ts, as he may have, no doubt, 
‘Lhefe faults let the fiiends of their country point out. 
But when Fa@ion purfues: him with rancour and hate, 
"Tis at leaft a plain proof that his merits are great. 


Tue Fox's Tait. 


When a Fox, we are told, loft his Tail in a gin, 
That the reft fhould wear Tails he declared was a fin. 
Thus ovr Fox to cajole us has made a bold puth. 
He has loft his own Tail,—but qwe'l/ give bim a Bru/b. 
Tom T’wutc'se. 





* This was written fome years ago, when oppofition threatened to “ far 
the nation,” by that plaufible engine of: faction, “ An Inquiry into th 
State of the Nation,” which affords the wifhed-for opportunity of dep 
eiating and abufing every thing relating to this country, and extolling and 
encouraging its enemies. . 

t See School for Scandal, A@ II. Scene II. 
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ERRATA. 


P. 110, 1.20, for * from’ read * form’ 
1. 35, for * writing on his holinefs’ read ¢ waiting on his holinefs" 
l. 43, for « reformations’ read ‘ reformation.’ 
P. iss, ba, for * reliquarat’ read ‘ reliqueret’ 
l. 6, for * order levicula,——’ pudet me eatera’ read ¢ adeo levicula; 
——* pudet me ca#tera’ ve 
1. 14, for * caocheite’ read * caviette’ 
1, as, for * fpirabert’ read ‘ tpirabant’ 
1. a2, for * Eatere’ read ¢ latere.* 
l. 30, tor *¢P. VI)" read * Pai VET. 
1. 3a, for * fo that only’ read ¢ {@ that not only’ 
In the note, for * pigetaque’ read * pigetque’ 
P. 332, 1. 3. for * have an ear let’ read * have an ear to hear, let’ 





